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CHINA MOSAIC ; 
MULTID ISCIPLINARY UNTTS 
FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 

A NOTE TO TEACHERS 



_ 6 j 5 S the lessons in China Mosaic are 

SSS? fill,* 0 * 1 *! f? 63 that scents in American classrooms 
must learn about the rest of the world, and that upper 

elementary and middle school grades are ideal times to 

leSirtf! t ? 1S World we live in * The teachers who wrote the 
lessons share an interest m China and a strong belief that 

inteSSf id* 1 • a 5 out , ° the 5’ . countrie s and cultures should be 

t w in 3° a ^ 1 sub 3 eots across the curriculum. These 

knoSiI5«f h £ W 11 can be done, incorporating skills and 
knowledge taught not only xn social studies and language 

arts but also m art, science and math. In this way? China 

nS f or students , even when the curriculum does 

not officially include it as a topic. 

if SSonS „ Were written by Sam Hayes, Tarry 

wt?h 9 ^d3?4,- Ela ?' ne Magn usson, Marte Peet, and Theresa Ralph 

BaSara d Gui??S l SU ? ?eStl ? n 5 COBments from Robert Blair, 

^f ba f a Gu ii fo11 ' Vincent Hagel, Roger Malfait, and Bonnie 

tbm elementar y and middle school teachers 
who participated in a 1986 Fulbright Group Proiect Abroad 

School r of Interna ti St ?? source Center, at the Jackson 

Dir^rin^f International Studies, University of Washington. 

of Se? f »^ e Project were Professor Jack Dull, Director 
DirStor ^ Asa.a Center? Mary Hammond Bernson, Outreach 
Director of the Center; and Dru Gladney, an anthropologist. 

worked ^ nChina and after their return, the group members 
worked as a team, sharing ideas and observations. All of s 

^.^ ntr iK Ut ? d this b °°* “d to the succeS of toe 

The t ® a 5 hers and their schools at the time of the 
? *25°5 We £ e * , Robert Blair ' McKnight Middle School, R^ton- 
C^L+TZl l' 1 ' Han f? rd Hi< ? h School, Richland; David ' 

S^ ier ^ Ma ^ SV1 l le ‘ Pl l ch u c k High School, Marysville; 

Gui?$nf? re f ^ High Sch ° o1 ' Federal Way; Barbara 

Guilf oil, Lockwood Elementary School, Bothell; Vincent 

Hagel, Oak Harbor Middle School, Oak Harbor; Sam H ayes 

Ske£?d£f n v? lddl ? Sch ° o1 ' Olympia; Tarry Lindquist, Y 
Lakendge Elementary School, Mercer Island; Elaine 
Magnusson, Northshore Public Schools, Bothell; Roger 

Chinook ' Middle School H Sch ° o1 ' Foulsbo; Richard Moulden, 
cninook Middle School, Bellevue; Jack Parcell, Marysville 

Junior High School, Marysville; Marte Peet, ciuse^ 

Snho^i ied c at ^? Ch0 « 1 l^ WaSh0U9al ; There sa Ralph, Assumption 
ChSek^do 3 ^ 16 ^ Reese ' Lynnwood High School, Lynnwood; 

Oiuck Wade, Kent-Mendian High School, Kent; and Bonnie 

Whiteman, Kenroy Elementary School, East Wenatchee. 
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Our deepest gratitude is due to all the people who 
reviewed individual lessons, including Ding Xiang Warner, 
Warren Burton, Gina Kay, Jan Graves, and Larry Strickland . 
Many University of Washington faculty members contributed 
their expertise as well . Suzi Berard deserves special 
thanks; without her perseverance and dedication this book 
would not have reached its final form. 

Mary Hammond Bemson, Outreach Director 
East Asia Resource Center 

Jackson School of International Studies DR-05 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98195 
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the pin dynasty 



GRADE LEVEL: 3rd through 6th grade 

Tnm: 1-5 days; depending upon the number of activities 

OBJECTIVES : The students will: 

1. recognize the accomplishments of China's first 
emperor. 

2 . understand the importance of these accomplishments 
m the development of Chinese history. 

3 * f eadin ?' art ' and math skills to help them 

appreciate ancient accomplishments. 

MATERIALS: 

1. student reading on the Qin Dynasty 

2. student worksheets and vocabulary sheets 

3 * Materials for the follow-up activities are listed 
under each activity. iisrea 

TEACHER BACKGROmm . 

choose^uft 1 ^ 115 ^ & emperor to teach about if you 

history"^ U al thouoh im P orta nt in Chinese Y 

i although the Chinese have argued for well over 

1,000 years about how to judge his deeds ?n 
Chairman Mao labeled him bad^ut L?Jr revill* hit 

c?^ tl0n , t0 good * Nowadays students study him in history 
J? d a f e taught that the Great Wall is his greatest?^ 
contribution to Chinese civilization. ^ 

.. .. Because of his recently excavated burial site oin 

^^ angdl Jas received extensive coverage in the western 

of his a ?f»b t ^ entS ° an find many articles about him. Some 
of his tomb figures can be seen in traveling exhibits. 
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DAY 1 ; 

PROCEDURE ; 

1. Hand out the student reading on "The £in Dynasty." 

2 . Instruct the students to make vocabulary cards of 
underlined and unfamiliar words. 

3. With older students, point out that there are 
various ways of rottanizing Chinese (writing it in 
our alphabet system.) As they learn about this 
dynasty they may encounter Qin or Ch'in and Qin 
Shihuangdi or Ch'in Shih Huang-ti. The literal 
translation of the title is "First Emperor of 
Chin." 
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STUDENT READING; 



THE QIN DYNASTY 
(221b. C. - 207b. C.) 



THE EMPIRE BEGINS 



The man who was bo become 
China's first emperor was crowned 
king in 246 b.c. at the age of 
thirteen, since he was too young 
to rule, a powerful chancellor . 

Lu Buwei , ruled until the king 
was 21 years old. 

Through the use of spies 
and military might the king began 
to fulfill his dream of uniting 
the six separate kingdoms tha t 
made up China at this time into 
one empire. By the time he was 
38 years old he had succeeded in 
creating a new kingdom ten times 
the size of the old one. 

Since this was such a 
spectacular accomplishment the king 
decided he needed a new title. So 
the created the title First Sovereign 
Emperor of Qin, in Chinese, Qin 
Shihuangdi. It was from this emperor 
that China obtained its western name. 

Although the Emperor Qin was well known for cruelty and 
hated by many of his subjects, many reforms he established 
lasted until the fall of the last dvnastv in 1912. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

STANDARDIZED WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 




Before the Qin Dynasty, China was divided into many 
different kingdoms, each with its own language, writing, 
laws and measurements. To ensure that all kingdoms would be 
the same, the emperor standardized all systems of weights 
and measurements. He even standardized the axle widths of 
wagons, making transportation on rutted dirt roads easier. 
The laws for the whole empire were also made the same, as 
were the cruel punishments for disobedience. 
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LANGUAGE AND WRITING 

Perhaps the most important accomplishment was the 
development of a single form of writing. Now the people 

Ihouerh A ^ erent ? ar 5 a of the ea Pi re could communicate even 
though they spoke different versions of the Chinese 
language. 

Emperor Qin made these reforms not because he wanted 
everyone to be able to read and write but to ensure that his 

we 5 e obe y e d. In fact, he hated teachers and ordered 
all books to be burned, except those on what he called 
useful subjects like farming, medicine and ancient 
history . He believed that uneducated people would not 
criticize his rule. 

THE GREAT WALL 

It was during Qin Shihuangdi's rule that the separate 
walls of many different kingdoms were joined together to 
« « te • Great Wal1 of China. The Great Wall stretched 
if °° a f r ° s f north northwest China. The wall was 

wide with watch towers built every 100 yards. 

The Great Wall was built with forced labor. Some 
laborers were criminals but others were enemies of the 
^e r ° r ^ nd P ea f_ a nts taken from their land and forced to 
They worked in remote areas with little food or 
shelter, while one quarter of a million soldiers kept watch 
over them. Thousands died from starvation and exhaustion . 

h«™ a n T ?^f hin | Se S * y eve *y stone in the wall cost one 

wal1 P r °tected China's northern 
the nomadic peoples, later called Tartars, who 
frequently came south to raid the Chinese settlements. 
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The original building which housed the warriors 
collapsed thousands of years ago crushing the soldiers 
insid6< Today the archaeologists number these pieces and 
carefully reconstruct them into their original form. 
Sometimes this takes as long as two years. The completed 
wa f riors are then placed in their original position in the 

Pit. 



Qin Shihuangdi's tomb stands where the original capital 
was, a few miles from Xi'an, in the Yellow River basin. He 
was a cruel and heartless ruler but he left a monument that 
amazes all who come to view it. Some people even consider 
the army of terracotta warriors to be the eighth wonder of 
the world. 
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QIN SHIHUANGDI ' S TOMB 

. . _ 1<b is n ° t surprising that toward the end of his life 

P 1 ®, be f an to become fearful of being killed. He had 
a huge tomb and army built to protect him even after his 

u6aul • 

** i s . Emperor's tomb that fascinates the modem 
worid. Built by thousands of slaves, this tomb was to be 
theempire he expected to rule over after death. His actual 
tomb has not been excavated but early writings tell what 
mxgnt be xftsxde. 

"The slaves dug underground chambers and painted 
replicas of the sun, moon, and stars, on the floor 
was a map of Qin's Empire. The Yangzi and Yellow 
^■ ve ^ s were filled with liquid mercury. Simple 
machines made the rivers flow. Finally, mechanically 
triggered crossbows were set to shoot anyone who 
entered." 

T S east of this tomb, for its protection, lies an 
srmy of lifesized clay soldiers. This army of terracotta 
soldiers was first discovered in 1974 by peasants digging 
for a well. Several different pits were dig and the 
archaeologists began to put the pieces of the army together. 

In pit number one, 1,000 warriors and 24 horses have 

JV* estiffiated ^at the pit contains over 
°oip a ^K 10rS 'i horses ‘ The bronze swords carried by 

over are Bti11 Sharp after bein9 buried for 

rharinfe number two contains about 1,000 warriors and 80 

pulled by 400 horses. Many are infantrymen and 

^ JfJJ 8 a ? ^i 1 as archers and cavalrymen. The archers 

• l0n f5? W f ° r Grossb ows. The cavalrymen are 
leadxng thexr saddled horses. 

Pit number three is the smallest, it contains 68 
one chariot with 4 horses. Archaeologists 
believe that this was the commander's headquarters! 

six ?»ff i0r S>, range in Si2e from about five feet to over 

six feet tall. They were made from shaped coils of dav. 

Wlth » day slip (clay wash) , then baked and * 

paxnted. 

Then S2 e^ C ?! rri ? r l E bead was ®ade from several molds. 
Then the ears, facial features and hair were added on. 

giving each warrior a personality uniquely his. The neck 
was long and just slip^d into the body of the warrio?? 
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STUDENT WORKfiTTFTT 
VOCABULARY 

Write each of the underlined words in the article on a 
vocabulary card. Look them up in the dictionary and write 

Sa<- C ?S e H t ^ < ^ e ^” iti0n i. 0n the vocabulary card. Make sure 
that the definition makes sense in the context of the 

sentence. Keep the cards to- use in your writing. 
COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 



1. How did China obtain its western name? 



2. How many years did Emperor Qin need to create his 
empire? 



3 . Describe the accomplishments of the Qin Dynasty 
Tell why they were important. 



4 * S ny P e °P le are amazed by the terracotta warriors. 
**~y y° u think some people consider them the 
eighth wonder of the world? 
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Some people consider the terracotta warriors to be 
the eighth wonder of the world. Become an explorer 
and search for the original seven wonders of the 
world. Make a list of the seven wonders of the 
world and where they are located. Explain why they 
are considered to be so important. 
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DAY TWO: SIMULATION OF TRADE 

OBJECTIVES! The students will: 

X ' «?gh?s^d^easS?S““ °* “* standardization of 
MATERIALS: 

1* trade cards 
procedure : 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



5 . 



Divide the students into six teams called kingdoms. 
Each kingdom picks an item to trade. 

then make U P a name and amount for the 
w®^. 9 ht or measurement of their item. 

Explain that their task is to trade their 
another kingdom for that kingdom's trade item 
Their trade must be fair, kelp?ng in mind ^* 

STiST* and weight as well al the va?u?of 

Kingdom A decides to trade a "ping" of wheat 
Kingdom B wants to trade a "gilp"of silk Tho V 

as 

Sgtji 2 T 25 & w 

further complicating the trade. " ' 

DShf™%K CtiVity, discuss with the students the 
problems they encountered. “ e 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



What problems did you have? 

Were they solved? if so, how’ 

trading 1 would SitUation s ° «•* the 

£y/SSy f n St T ttat y °" Tecelvs<i * trade? 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES : 

1. Repeat the activity using a standard system of 

weights and measurements such as American or 

European. Ask the students: 

a. How did the trading change? 

b. Was it easier to trade? Why/Why not? 

c. Imagine what problems would exist if every 
state in the United States had a different 
system of measurement. 

d. Do you know of any comparable situations 
between modem nations? 
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DAY THREE : TERRACOTTA WARRIORS 

OBJECTIVES: The students will: 

1. gain an understanding of the size and scope of the 
terracotta army by creating a small replica of the 
archaeological dig. 

MATERIALS: 



1 . 


paper doll pattern 




2. 


large cardboard box and dirt 


(optional) 


3. 


brown paper and toilet paper 


rolls 


4. 


glue and scissors 





PROCEDURE : 

1. Each student colors and cuts out one or two 
warriors and pastes them to toilet paper rolls. 

2. Stand the warriors in columns inside a large card- 
board box lined with brown paper.' 

3. In the back of the box, mound dirt to simulate the 
unexcavated soldiers. 

4. Have the students write a paragraph describing the 
tomb and its importance. 

5 . Ask the students to calculate how many warriors 
each of their warriors represents, i.e. if the 
class makes 60 warriors then each warrior 
represents 100 warriors in pit #1. 

ALTERNATE ACTIVITY : 

MATERIALS: 



1. cut out paper dolls 

2. box filled with dirt, sand, or small pieces of 
styrofoam 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Cut out some paper dolls. Then cut them into 
pieces and place them in a box of dirt. 

2 . The children dig for the pieces and number +•*> «*« 
as they find them. 
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The Y ^ en reconstruct the pieces into a warrior. 
ALTERNATE ACTIVITY : 

MATERIALS: 

1. overhead projector 

2 . paper doll pattern 

3. colored felt tip markers 

4 . large sheet of paper 
PROCEDURE : 

1. Project a warrior on the overhead onto a large 
sheet of paper. 

2 . Have the students trace a large six foot 
tall warrior. 

3. Color the warrior and post him outside the 
classroom door. 

ALTERNATE ACTIVITY : 

MATERIALS: 



1. plain paper doll pattern 
PROCEDURE ? 

1. Using the plain head and body have the students 

their own warrior. 

2. The students write a brief description of who 

his 3° b in the army? How 
oes be £ ee l about his job and his country? What 
are his feelings about the emperor? 
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DAY four* The Great Wall 
OBJECTIVES; The students will; 



” C 2S i £«2 e waU? and SCOPe 0f 4116 instruction 



2. become acquainted with Chinese systems of 
measurement. 

MATERIALS : 



1. books or encyclopedias 

PROCEDURE ? 

1. Find a chart of the Chinese system of 

measurements.* Note that the Chinese use the 
metric system for international trade. Traditional 
S£2lt”£? ° f "“sntenents are used for domestic 

2 ‘ ^ ° f «“ Great 

3 ‘ uSiSS 1 ?^ ^ bove “easurements of the Great Wall 
using the metric system. 

ALTERNATE ACTIVITY ; 

MATERIALS : 



■ — e Great Wal1 by Leonard Everett Fisher. 

PROCEDURE : 

1- as d a°rSrSce! del ° f *** Great Bal1 us ing the 



2 . 



Label specific parts of the model with the 
appropriate Chinese characters. 



3 * wSw^ 1 ??' ab ° Ut *5® construction of the Great 

Sjj 1 f f perspective of a particular 

as a laborer ' an advisor, a 
Idler, the Emperor, or a nomad outside the wall. 

* see appendix 
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REFERENCES: 



TEACHER AND STUDENT RESOURCES: 

Ancient China* . by G.W. Barrett. Essex , 

England: Longman House , 1969. 

2. China. Alexandria, Virginia: Time-Life Books, 
1986. 

3 * £&f na: A History to 1949 . by Valjean McLenighan. 

Chicago: Childrens Press, 1983. 

4. The Underground Terracotta Army of Emperor pin Shi 
Huang, edited by Fu Tianchou. Beijing, China: 

New World Press, 1983. 

STUDENT RESOURCES: 



1. The Anc ient Chinese , by Lai Po Kan. Silver 
Burdett. 



2 • An Anci ent Chinese Town edited by R.J. Unstead. 
Barnes and Noble, 1986. 

3 . The Great Wall, by Leonard Everett Fisher. 

New York: Macmillan, 1986. 

MEDIA 



i • The Heart of the Dragon , "Remembering . " 



♦These books are available through "China Books & 
Periodicals", 2929 2nd St., San Francisco, CA 94110 
or "China in the Classroom, The Center for Teaching 
about China", 2025 Eye St., N.W. , Suite 715, 
Washington, D.C. 2006. 
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CONFUCIUS 



GRADE t,evet.» 3rd through 6th grade 
TIME: 2 f orty-minute sessions 

OBJECTI VES : The students will: 



1. be introduced to China's greatest traditional 
philosopher. 

2. find parallels between Confucian and Western 
sayings . 

3. create original sayings about Western behavior. 
MATERIALS : 



1. student readings (masters included) 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Ask students what, if anything, they have heard 
about Confucius. Ask if they know any "Confucian 
sayings , " either authentic or humorous . Point out 
that the influence of Confucius has been so 
enormous that people still quote his sayings now, 
almost 2500 years after his death. 

2. Distribute copies of the student reading and ask 
students to read them and fill in the blanks at 
the end. . Ask students to share their own sayings, 
identifying the Confucian saying theirs most 
resembles. 



3. Ask students to identify differences and 
similarities between Confucian and Western 
ideal behavior, reminding them that people, past 
and present, are not perfect or ideal. 

4. Ask them to identify sources of Western behavioral 
tules and customs, such as religious teachings, 
hygiene, or desire for status. 

5. Have students create original sayings about 
Western ideal behavior and write them on the 
bottom of the worksheet. 

6. Collect worksheets and share original sayings via 
discussions or bulletin boards. 
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STUDENT READING : 

CONFUCIUS 
(551-479 b.C.) 

Confucius lived during the Zhou dynasty (1028 b.c. - 
256 b.c.)/ called by historians "The Warring States Period." 
Civil w ^r between parts of China was common. Confucius 
looked to China's past history as a time of happiness and 
peace. He believed, after studying ancient history, that 
the perfect society could again exist if people followed 
certain rules of conduct. 

Confucius was not very famous during his lifetime, it 
was long after his death, during the Han” dynasty (206 b.c.- 
220 a.d.), that Confucius became famous as a great teacher. 
His writings, in time, became an important part of the 
Chinese educational and governmental systems. His teaching 
also formed the basis of how an .educated person lived in 
society. 

Confucius believed that everyone must show good 
manners and behave properly, so he developed a long list 
of guidelines for proper conduct in every situation. 

CONFUCIAN RULES 

DRESS AND FOOD 

Clothes must be dark; bright colors were for the 
uneducated. People must not eat or drink too much and the 
food must be prepared to perfection. 

MEETING PEOPLE 

The most important rule was "be polite," showing no 
anger or silliness. Bowing when greeting someone became am 
important way to show respect. The older and more important 
the person the deeper the bow. In the presence of the king 
one performed the "three kneelings and nine knockings," 
which means kneeling and bowing three times with each kneel. 

FAMILY RULES 

The guiding rule in a Confucian home was filial piety, 
showing respect to one's parents, old age was a sign of 
wisdom and the most important member of the family was the 
oldest male. The second most important member was the oldest 
woman, if she was the mother of the oldest son. Everyone 
had a place in the family crder and rules to govern their 
behavior. Children were expected to obey their father and 
to honor and serve him. If the children disobeyed their 
parents they would bring dishonor to the whole family. 
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WOMEN'S ROLE 

2® S? nfuc j a * society was a man's world. When a woman 
5 ar T?’ ed . she went to live with her husband's family and that 
family became her new home. Her role was to obeyher 

52£ and a *? d rai f e his children. A Confucian rule said: 
Women and people of low birth are very hard to deal with 
If you are friendly with them they get out of hand, and if 
you keep them at a distance they resent it." 

SUMMARY 

Confucius' philosophy was taught generation after 
generation. His ideas became such a basic part of Chinese 
thinking that they were sometimes not even labeled as his 
An example of their importance is the fact that all 
government officials until the beginning of this centurv had 
to pass a test about Confucius' writings. Ury 

_ China has been through great changes since the 

and Cilinese leaders have attacked Confucius ' 
ideas as wrong and old-fashioned. Although students 
nowadays do not study Confucius in school, many of his 
teachings live on as basic Chinese beliefs. 

- A! though Confucius lived thousands of years ago, many 

?L5 1S - SayingS - may SOUnd familia r- See if you canfind z 
Golde^R^e" 1 ^ 1011 ° f " Mind your 0wn business " and "The 



CONFUCIAN SAYINGS 



"Attack the evil that is within yourself, 
the evil that is in others . " 



not 



"Never do to others what 
to do to you . " 



you would not like them 



"Always changing yourself to suit others keeps you 
from excellence." F y 

"Set a good example, then ask others to follow it." 

' ,beb other man do his. job without vour 
interference." 2 



"A man who thinks only of himself will make many 
enemies.” J 

"Love your fellow man." 
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TO THE STUDENTS: 



. Read over the Conf ucian sayings. Think of western 
sayings that are similar to the ones above. Wr^te vour 
sayings on the lines below. 

SAYING 1; 



SAYING 2: 



SAYING 3: 
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REFERENCES : 
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MONKEY TALES 

grade t.evet.; 4 th through 7th 

TIME: 3 or more forty-five minute sessions 

OBJECTIVE : Students will: 

1. discover some aspects of Chinese traditional 
literature and culture. 

2 . recognize that animal stories are popular in 
many cultures. 

3. make replicas of Chinese folk puppets. 

4. dramatize "Monkey Tales." 

MATERIALS: 

1. teacher copy of "Monkey Subdues the White-Boned 
Demon" 

2. for puppets: tag-board, crayons or paint, glue and 
trim, ruler or stick for each puppet 

TEACHER BACKGROUND; 



One of the best-known and most popular stories in China 
is Xj— You Ji ( Journey to the West or Pilgrimage to the 
West) . This long novel was written by Wu Cheng' en (1500- 
1560) , who based it upon folktales and Buddhist legends 
a ^°' i t a famous monk. He wrote it anonymously because it was 
not considered appropriate for a scholar to write folktales 
or use everyday language. The characters are mainly 
spirits, animals, and monsters, and their adventures are 
full of drama and humor. 

main characters embark on the journey to the west. 
~ first , Xu an Zang, is based on a monk who made the 
P e ^fl° us trip from China to India in the seventh century to 
• and study Buddhist scriptures. After staying in 

India for seventeen years, he returned to China to translate 
the scriptures . He is a kindly and sincere figure in the 
nove^. The main character is actually Xuan Zang's disciple. 
Monkey. Ke is cunning, mischievous, fearless, 
irrepressible , and loyal. The second disciple is Pigsy. 
Pigsy is stupid and greedy and often finds himself the butt 
of jokes, but he is faithful in times of danger. The third 
^ lsc -P^ e » Sandy, is a fallen god in donkey form. Although 
he looks ferocious, he does not play a major part in the 
adventures . 
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*** ‘centuries, chapters of the novel have been 
fo^many kinds of performances, including for the 

2StSi« Y j^desacrobatics, martial arts, a?£ SSoraJe 
ad ditiontosmging. some of the most popular 
operas are based on stories about Monkey's antics. 

hi^fii^e ^h 6 o and Ca H out " hao 1 " (g°od) when Monkey does 

S&* iusTtig TK&n? around 4116 eta9e or twirls “• 



,.,,.^5 the years of the Cultural Revolution (1966- 

all 3“ ? aS ln a state of continuing revolution in 

W ° r *: government, and culture, this novel and 
anything based on it were among the traditional artworks 
which were banned. Leading the censorship movement was 

® ing ' wife of Mao Zedong, who came to be regarded 
aS "y h ^ te “ bo ned demon" of Journey to the 
the relaxation of government controls in the 
last decade, g urney and many other traditionally popular 
stories have reappeared. iff 

PROCEDURE : 



1. Ask the students to list animals about which 
they know stories. List the characteristics of 
the animals as the students mention them. For 
instance: 



Dog 

Cat 

Fox 

Donkey 

Pig 

Monkey 



loyal 

independent 

tricky 

stubborn 

stupid 

clever 



Tell the students that they will be studying a 

S£ n ;^„ E ^ r Y'I i «' finals as ^ Bain characters. 
Ask them to try to figure out the characteristics 
of the animals in the stozy. 

Read the story aloud or distribute copies to the 
class to read. Ask the students to respond to the 
following questions: 



a. Who are the main characters of this storv’ 

Which one is the hero? .. 

b. Describe each one, noting any differences or 
s ^-®^l®^3.ties to our image of these animals. 

c. What is the setting? 
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5 . 



d * u S“ lylng them ® ? Hel P students 

identify the theme of the difficulty of 

distinguishing good from evil. 

In preparation for dramatizing the story, reread 
**2 ' asking the class to search for key lines 

^2;°^ s ;? uences - «• <*** tSwisr 

students of the sequences. 

cL^eat^i^?? t puppet show ' the students 
can create simple stick puppets like the folk art 

S^^l^ tlined £ ***“ u " it ‘ 

to the class, pointing out that the figures were 
originally brightly colored. ^gures were 

e. Ask the students to create their own puppets on tao 

so™!*- They w i X1 need to decide whether P to make 9 
separate puppets for each face of the demon. 

7. cut out and color the heads. 

Suggest trimming the heads with available materials 
such as sequins, old jewelry, tassels, and lace. 

The originals were embroidered on cloth. 

Tape sticks or rulers to the back of the heads. 

As a class, practice trying to make the puppets 

^MCter. HOW would a puppet moSe aS L 

y oung women ? How can Monkey show how 
quick and clever he is? 

^r,^ StUdentS practice P la Y in small groups, 

d?a^gS 6 tSLelves. bUt Cr “ tin9 neoess “r 



8 , 

9. 

10 . 



11 . 



12 . 

13. 



Have each group perform the story for the class. 

w tbe Performances , stressing the ways in 
which the various groups successfully conveyed 
various aspects of the story. Solicit events 

the U perforroance? dienCe *“ “ not “^“^e to 



14. Review the story with the following questions: 

a. Did any elements of the story seem 
particularly Chinese? 

b. Which elements were universal? (For older 
students, compare with Aesop's fables.) 

°‘ Why^or StCry rSally ‘“PPened? 
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d. Why do you think Monkey stories are so 
popular in China? 

e. What was your favorite part of the story? 
EXTENSION ACTTVTTIES ; 

1 * ^J^ arch other Monkey stories and read or dramatize 



2 . 



Create a puppet show based on the titles of some of 
the other chapters in Journey . Possibilities 
include : 



Monkey Defeats Yellow-Robed Monsters at RiPDlina 
Noon Cave y 

Monkey Kills the Golden-Horned Kings at Flat Tod 
Mountain ■ * 

Tiger , Deer and Goat Demons of Tarrycart are 
Defeated 



4 . 



The Final Calamity Caused by the White Turtle 

Create cartoons of "Monkey Subdues the White-Boned 
Demon or other chapters. Using the cue cards, 
create one picture for each element of the original 

obOiy • 

Monkey has already been popular for four hundred 
years. Create a Monkey story that is set one 
hundred years in the future . 

The Chinese commonly use historical figures to 
indirectly describe and comment on the behavior of 
i ndi I ijials, such as Jiang Qing being a 
white-boned demon." Create a class list of any 
cultural or historical figures we use the same way 
such as Scrooge or Robin Hood. y 
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STUDENT READING; 



MONKEY S UBDUES THE WHTTE— BONED DEMON 
adapted by Hsu Kwang-jung and Pan Tsai-ying 



Long ago, a monk started a journey toward the Western 
heaven on search of holy writings. He traveled with Monkey, 
Picfsy , and Sandy , who was a donkey . 



One day, they arrived at White Tiger Mountain. They 
were hungry and tired. Monkey sensed danger and offered to 
look around and see if it was safe to stay there. Before he 
left, he drew a magic circle and told the others to stay 
xnsxde it. "Don’t speak to anyone or touch any food while I 
am gone," he said. 



White Tiger Mountain was the home of White-Boned Demon. 
“ earin 9 that the travelers had arrived, she decided to go 
down the mountain and capture them, she was delighted to 
find them resting under a tree and was about to spring on 
them, when golden rays shot out from the magic circle and 
barred the way. 

Unable to enter the magic circle, the demon changed 
into a young woman and approached the three with a basket of 
steamed buns in her hand. Greedy Pigsy smelled the fragrant 
buns and raced out of the circle to greet the girl. "I’m 
going over to the temple to offer prayers," she said 
invitingly. Pigsy pulled the Monk and Sandy along to follow 



Monkey returned, recognized the demon and killed her 
with one blow of his staff, it was only the demon's image, 

??L the . demon Reaped in a wisp of cloud. The Monk 
was horrified and accused Monkey. "Look what you’ve done: 
you ' ve committed a crime ! " 

The crafty demon now changed into an old woman, she 
screamed at Pigsy that whoever killed her daughter must pay 
the death penalty. The Monk, unable to tell good from evil, 
was deceived again. ' 

Then, like a bolt from the blue. Monkey descended and 
with one blow killed the old woman. But the demon changed 
into mist and again escaped. "You wicked monkey," the Monk 
yelled. "How dare you kill like that!" 

The demon next took the form of an old man and was 
about to deceive the Monk a third time when Monkey again saw 
through the disguise and raised his staff to strike. The 

SiSJv-IS" f °5 ?? 1 5 and the Monk stepped between him and 

Monkey. "You’ve killed a mother and daughter already. Do 

£ OU J? a 5 e to do it: a 9ain?" The old man clutched at the soft- 
hearted monk, beat his breast and wailed until Monkey could 
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?oa?fd i1: S?”° re - monst er and I know it - he 

roared. With one blow he knocked the old nan off the cliff. 

yellow°silk f“ated“do™ STcW de ”° n i" h ; n a s ^ip of 

St 

t 

from evil. Take care -^ Jf! t0 dlfferen tiate good 

through the air h e ° ne great s °®ersault 

9 Tuie air, he returned to Flower and Fruit Mountain. 

their journey. ^They^assed 6 ?? 1 ” 111 ? disci P les continued 

temple? th?IL£T«t^I 9 I 5,22 S? F*** 1 at a 

Temple of the Heaven! v B m^ S f tablet which read: 

f=r P food M ,2S2S%?g; n ^ t toree hurried “ to ask 

j Ent ering the main hall, they knelt hpfnm • 

and prayed for a safe and successfS joumfyf 9 * S 

Demon. "Stupid^monk^h^can^t^e^T 11 ^ in S° the Hhite ”Boned 
jeered. -Seize "S?» LTnasS false '" she 

^°P?S° r f^S n his Sy ou? and Sandy We - S'pSr, 

aTSST- 2 ! =ss a.*— 

and * started^back?" 63 he W ° Uld 

as soofa^plgsy 0 ^ SfmoSJed 0 ^" 9 ^ 0 '* his »*«, so 
for the demon 's cave OnTSIf A k and headed straight 

likeness of Toad Fairy, the mother ^th^iti-B^f/S^on. 

Monkey n i^ e |S™“, P SM S2w°S?*^ t0 °' When 

will I dismissed him." A^thi^the whft^o' S 2 at Buddha ’s 
out laughing. «i tricked thii a^i ^ hl ^ e “ B ° ned Demon burst 
gloated, thin in rapif^LI^^Sml^'ttfl- , 
the old woman, and the old man for the Tofd Fair£ tl sle ' 

-Why did 1 send Monkey awayf^iStMtl^thUI IS 
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twinkl ing^nd^onkey appearedfbig°as Tttm. Vanished in a 

. . . Plucking out some hairs. Monkey turned thwi all <nf« 
likenesses of himself. All lifted “r 1 into 

reducM'dSrfo a Sfr b ^' f ^ SSitH&ST 8 

StzlSr^r^* “ d S “ 11 ' W “ e '^ SZ pil^ot 

his nStS® m , c ° ntinued «>eir journey. Monkey warned 

MnS Si 

new da4^ h S d ^S d sSrS e f S?^nS? n «& te *”* 
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THE ROOSTER’S HORNS 



GRADE LEVEL ? Upper elementary/middle school 
TIKE : 4 days 

OBJECTIVES : The students will: 

1. read a traditional Chinese folktale. 

2. practice oral reading techniques. 

3. develop imaginative listening skills. 

4. grow in confidence and ability to work in a team. 
MATERIALS : 

1. copies of script run on half sheets of paper 
and fastened to tagboard 

2. a chair or stool for each player 
TEACHER BACKGROUND : 

"The Rooster's Horns" is an example of a Chinese folk 
tale. A broad definition of folktales includes all oral 
narratives . The key elements of these stories are 
that they are orally passed down through the generations and 
are not in the form of poetry. They are generally set in 
some time period long ago, are not based on historical 
events, and are not really meant to be believed as 
historical or religious truths. Because they are oral, they 
usually exist in many different forms, although one version 
may ultimately be best known because someone recorded it in 
written form. 

In the nineteenth century, people such as Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm recorded many European folktales. The pioneer 
in collecting Chinese folklore is Wolfram Eberhard, who 
collected and analyzed thousands of stories. Some of them, 
such as Cinderella or Yeh Shen, appear in both western and 
Chinese versions. The parallel Chinese story of Yeh Shen 
was first recorded during the Tang Dynasty (618 - 907 a. d. ) , 
while the earliest known western version of the Cinderella 
story is an Italian tale dating to 1634. 

During the years of Civil War and the era of 
establishing a Communist government, the Communist leaders 
made extensive use of folklore to carry their messages to 
the largely illiterate masses of China, one story, "The 
Foolish Old Man Who Moved Mountains," concerned an old man 
who tried to dig up two mountains which were obstructing his 
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4. Retupi to the discussion of character and how it 
can be portrayed in Reader's Theater. Ask students 
to suggest ways to express character such as by 
means of upper body movement, facial expressions, 
timing, and expressive delivery including 
inflection and pitch. 

5. Divide the class into groups of five and ask them 
to practice reading the script. Point out that 
each characterization of the animals may differ 
and the variety enriches the production, but th4v 
should try to represent the story. 

6. Bring the class together to discuss ways to present 
the story to each other, making it as dramatic as 
possible. Suggestions include: 

a. Focus: The narrators should look at the 

audience, and the animals should try to look at 
each other when they are talking to each other, 
while waiting for Dragon to return from heaven. 
Rooster should focus on a location above the 
audience and imagine Dragon there. 

b. Voices: Encourage variations in pitch, 
inflection, and loudness. 

c. sound effects: if students can maintain the 

the story, they might wish to add sound 

effects. 



d. Props: a simple pair of horns could be handed 

from Rooster to Dragon if it does not detract 
attention from the story itself. 



7. 



Let the groups practice some more. Solicit a group 
of volunteers to read first, followed by the other 
groups, if possible, tape record the readings to 
allow the students to hear themselves and to add 
importance to their productions. 



8. Discuss each performance, looking for highlights 
and particularly good aspects rather than stressing 
comparisons among groups. Ask students questions 
such as : 



a. How did the actors keep your attention? 

b. What did they do to make you believe they were 
that character? 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES : 

1. Present the performances for other classes or for 
parents . 

2. Research animal folktales or Aesop's fables 
comparing and contrasting them with this story. 

3. Research other Chinese folktales. Create scriDts 
for them. 

4 . Rooster and Dragon are two characters from the 
Chinese zodiac. Find out what the other animals 
are and note the supposed personality traits of 
people who are born in the year of each animal. 

5. Dragon can be the basis of wonderful art 
possibilities. Compare and illustrate the 
difference between Chinese and European dragons. 

6. Have students write their own stories to explain 
some phenomenon such as those explained in 
folktales. 



REFERENCES : 



1 . 



China, a Book o f Activities . Olympia, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Washington: 



2 * Five Artie! e S bv Chairman Mao by Mao Zedong. 
Beijing: People's Publishing House, 1967. 

(See the "Foolish Old Man" story. ) 

3 ‘ Folktales of China, edited by Wolfram Eberhard 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965. 

^ • The — Fooli sh Old Man Who Moved Mountains 

by Marie-Louise Gebhardt. New York: Friendship 

Press, 1969 • 



5 - Reader.' s Theater: Story Dramatization in the 
Classroom by Shirlee Sloyer. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1982. 

6 * The Rooster's Homs by Ed Young with Hilary 

Beckett. New York: William Collins and World 

Publishing Co. with UNICEF, 1978. 



^ * — e h Shen: A Cinderella S tory from China retold by 

Louie. New York: Philomel Books, 1982. 
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STUDENT READTWC? 



j-nj. K UUt,T£R'S HORNS 

Youn 9 and Hilary Beckett 
Adapted for Reader's Theater by Janet B. Graves 



Narrator I: 
Dragon: 

Worm: 

Dragon: 
Narr. ii: 



J 1 ®? * n 5 istory ' not a11 animals 
looked as they do now. 

3?f>, m K St J> eautiful sight on earth is Rooster 

eo^id h v? How splendid it would be if i 

could visit Heaven wearing Rooster's horns! 

# i ’ 11 hel P y° u get them. Only you must 

35 1 * el1 you * You ®ust first 
admire the rooster's comb. 

do just as you say. 

As Worm and Dragon are discussing their plan. 
at°Worm a°riay? !° ^ «“* ^agon «&£* 



Dragon: 

Narr. I: 
Rooster: 
Narr. II: 
Worm: 



How brilliant your comb is. Honorable Rooster' 

the crS!n W S? derfUl “ any ruty or diamond in ' 
crown of our emperor! 



Rooster is very flattered and bows deeply. 
Thank you. Noble Dragon. 



And then Worm whispers to the Dragon. . . 
in 1 the^uS? W beautiful his tail feathers are 



Dragon: 



How fine your tail feathers are. 
Rooster. They are like banners 
procession! 



Honorable 
in the royal 



Narr. I: 

Narr. II: 

Narr. I: 

Worm: 

Dragon: 



Rooster sticks his head 
VERY proud. 



in the air 



and feels 



Th^kind^Sdo * nd parades round and round. 
The kind words have gone to his head. 

Then Worm turns to Dragon. . . 



Now, you must tell him what you most admire! 



Your Horns! Your horns 
Rooster! Brilliant as 
the sun! 



are superb. Honorable 
a temple roof kissed by 
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Narr. II : 
Dragon : 
Rooster: 
Narr. I: 
Dragon: 



Narr. II: 

Rooster : 
Dragon: 

Narr. I: 
Rooster: 
Worm: 

Narr. II s 
Rooster: 

Narr. I: 

Narr. II: 
Narr. I: 

Narr. II: 

Rooster : 
Narr. I: 



Rooster struts proudly. 

Dear Rooster, may I try your horns on? 

Of course! 

Rooster generously gives the horns to Dragon. 

Oh! Beloved Rooster, might I borrow them? I 
have been invited to Heaven for a visit, and I 
do so want to look my very best! Of course I 
shall mention that they are your horns ! i 
shall tell everyone about your generosity! 

. rooster begins to imagine his fame but is 
a little concerned. 

When shall I get them back? 

Never fear my DEAR friend, you shall have them 
back by sunrise! 

Then Rooster turns to worm to ask a question... 
Can I trust Dragon? 

Oh yes, yes! Every word he says it true! I 
swear that Dragon is as honest as I am. 

Rooster is convinced. . . 

Noble Dragon, you may wear my horns! And we 
will look forward to hearing your stories about 
your visit to Heaven when you return. 

Dragon puts on the elegant horns and Worm and 
Rooster watch Dragon soar into Heaven. 

Worm slithers down into the Earth. 

The next morning at Sunrise, Rooster eagerly 
awaits Dragon's return. Alas, Sundown arrives. 

Rooster waits expectantly through several days 
and nights . Then suddenly Rooster catches a 
glimpse of a shadow against the sun! 

Ah! There you are. Dragon. 

But in the next moment he knows it is not so. 
And sadly says... 
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Rooster: 
Narr. II: 
Rooster: 
Narr. I: 

Narr. II: 

Narr. I: 



No ' is only a flicker of sunlight - or 
maybe the turn of a butterfly wing.. 

Each morning Rooster gets up just before 
sunrise and shouts to Heaven. . . 

Give me back my horns! Give me back my 
horns! Give me back my horns! 

But Dragon never returns and today you can 
see Rooster at sunrise and hear him crowing 
for his horns. * 



And you might even catch sight of Worm, running 
away from Rooster, for Worm has been afraid of 
Rooster from that day to this. 



££ £° U should be so lucky to see Dragon... 
£2 a beautlfu l sight! His horns are as 
" ri Hiaut as a temple roof kissed by the sun. 
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CHINESE SHADOW PUPPETS 



ERIC 



LEVEL: upper elementary and middle school 

TIME: 4 to 8 class sessions 

OBJECTIVES : The students will: 

a. read a traditional Chinese story and analyze its 
key elements. 

k. translate the story into a form suitable for a 
puppet performance. 

c. make shadow puppets to illustrate the story. 

d. put on a dramatic performance for other students. 
MATERIALS: 



1 . copies of Three Precious Pearls either in story 
or script form (included) 

2. transparencies of puppet patterns (included) 

3. materials to make puppets: thin tag board, felt 

-tip marking pens, chopsticks (2 per puppet) , 
scissors, hole punch, brads, laminating machine or 
clear contact paper 

4. puppet stage, (or two chairs or two desks and a 
broomstick), a white sheet or cloth, 2 clamp-on 
reading lights with 100 watt bulbs. (As an 
alternative, use overhead projectors.) 

TEACHER BACKGROUND • 



,3 C u 0rd ^ n ? to l e 9 end / shadow theater originated in China 
in 121 b.c. when Wu Di, an emperor of the Han dynasty, was 
overwhelmed with grief at the death of his favorite 
concubine. A Taoist priest, wishing to ease the Emperor's 
grief, used a shadow to evoke a likeness of the woman. The 
Emperor was so taken with the moving image that he thought 
his love had come back to life. 3 



Shadows exist in a magical world between reality and 
dreams, and in many cultures shadows have been a link with 
spirits of the dead or ritual cults. Shadow puppetry has 
existed in many parts of Asia, but it is in China that 
shadow play probably originated. 

During the Song dynasty (960 - 1279 a. d.) shadow plays 
became popular. Traveling storytellers used shadows to 
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ta l es of warfare, chivalry, romance or 
Buddhist legend. Plays were given in Court or private homes 
for special occasions. Performances were most welcomed in 
the women's quarters, for women were not allowed in theaters 
and shadow plays were their only glimpse of the 
entertainment enjoyed by men at the Opera. 

. ^ performing troupe usually • consisted of puppeteers, 

blind musicians who played stringed instruments and b amb oo 
flutes, singers and percussion musicians with a variety of 
drums, cymbals, and gongs. Musical accompaniment and sound 
effects highlighted the action of a play. A troupe 

from village to village might be composed of a 
family whose different members doubled up in the roles. 

The puppets were made of animal or fish skins, with 
donkey skin preferred for its durability. A master 
puppeteer might have over one hundred figures and a thousand 
interchangeable heads. Each puppet could have as many as 
ten pieces. They had many holes or slits, to allow light to 
pass through them, and were brightly colored, so the color 
would appear through the mulberry bark screen. 

Shadow theater has traditionally been part 
entertainment, part instruction. The tales that have 
delighted viewers for centuries usually carried a message as 
Y?. * T ^ 1S 1S the way in which the Communist government of 
China has used shadow theater to deliver modernization 
messages to people in rural areas. 

DAY 1 : 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Explain to the students that they will be working 
with a Chinese folktale . (Use background 
information from the Rooster's Horns unit.) Define 
the basic characteristics of a folktale. 

2. Introduce the difficult vocabulary words in the 



precious 

recede 

reverently 

seething 

shimmering 

souvenir 

summon 

task 

unicorn 

vast 



J, ■ 



apprentice 

chiselled 

crippling 

daunted 

dazzling 

draught 

encounter 

glittering 

hardship 

inquire 



jackal 

ii * 

mason 

mill 

myriad 

oozing 

pearl 

pierce 

phoenix 

plunge 



* 1/3 of a mile 
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3. Either read the story to the class or have students 

read it themselves . 

4. Discuss the following questions: 

a. What is the plot of this story? 

b. What is the conflict? 

c. Folktales entertain us but also often teach us 

a lesson. What is the lesson or moral tauaht 
in Three Precious P^rig ? 3 

d. Do you think this story is an effective way to 
make this point? Why or why not? 

e. Do you think this story sounds Chinese? Whv or 

why not? * 

f. Is the lesson taught in the story just Chinese 
or could it be universal? 

g. Can you think of other stories with the same 
message? 

DAY 2: 



PROCEDURE : 



1 . 



Ask student 3 to list ways in which stories can be 
told or dramatized. They will probably list books, 
movies, plays, and television. If they don't 
mention puppets, add them to the list. 



2 . 



Ask students to list the elements a story must have 
to be effectively performed, such as an interesting 



3. 



Review the outline of the story: who, what, when, 

and where, and identify the conflict and theme. 



4. Ask students to identify what aspects of the story 

might need to be changed to present it effectively 
as drama. 1 



5. Explain that the class will present this story 
using an ancient method, shadow puppets. Shadow 
puppets have been popular in China for almost 2 000 
years. Use data from the teacher background as is 
appropriate to the class. 
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6 . 



7. 



8 . 



DAY 3 t 



Ask students what additional challenges they will 
face m using this format. For example, the 
audience will not see facial expressions, and the 
range of movement is limited. 

^ eY ?* n co ®P ensate for these handicaps, 
such as by making voices convey great emotion, or 
by using music and sound effects. 

Display transparencies cf shadow puppets or actual 
puppets if you have access to some. Explain that 
traditional puppets are colored figures cut of 
parchment made from donkey, sheep, goat, water, 

buffalo, pig or even fish skins. The figures are 
carved and painted. y 

The puppet is controlled by stiff wires, a body 
attached at the neck and one wire on each 
hand. Figures are usually jointed at the wrist, 
elbow, shoulder, hip and knee. Joints overlap and 
are Domed by a knot of string. The head is 
separate and fit into a collar at the neck so that 
heads can be interchanged to create different 

° r ® v f n b e made to fly off dramatically 
at the high point of a sword fight. 

Adapting to current materials, shadow puppets that 
are now made in China are made of a synthetic 

J • 1 ? llar to acetate - This eliminates the 
^tricate cutting to create designs on the 

SSSi i*. res can be made simply by drawing 
rather than cutting away the parchment. 



PROCEDURE ♦ 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Q^k^ycunger students, divide the class into groups 

‘~he^r°pa i scr ^^ s and as ^ students to choose 

2?^?? reading the script as a choral reading, 
with all the unicorns reading simultaneously, etc. 

of t six lder students ' divide the class into groups 

Hand out the complete story and ask each group to 
its own script, keeping in mind the dramatic 
elements discussed the previous day. 
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DAY 4 : 



PROCEDURE : 



2 . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



Either using the patterns in this unit or working 
free hand, have students outline their puppets on 
lightweight tag board. Point out that joints will 
need to overlap and be rounded. 

Color the drawings , reminding students that bright 
shadows and CUt ” out areas increase the impact of the 

Either laminate the pieces or reinforce them with 
c i~ ear con tact paper. (Laminating increases the 
strength and transparency of the puppets.) 

Cut out the pieces with scissors. 

Join the pieces with brads. 

Attach two chopsticks to each puppet with clear 
tape, using one as the primary support and one to 
move the most important piece. Remind students 
that puppeteers served long apprenticeships before 
tney could manipulate more than two wires* 

Students who finish first can assist with the 
stage. Use a puppet stage, a box frame, or simply 
place a broomstick across two pieces of furniture. 
Cover the opening with a white cloth. Using lights 
or an overhead projector, project the light toward 
the screen from 4 to 6" behind it. F6r clarity 
the puppets should be held very close to the ' 
screen. In China, screens were slanted toward the 
audience with the puppets resting on them. 



DAY 5: 



PROCEDURE: 



1 . 
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1 ° rehears ® their plays, taking turns 
using the stage. Remind them to explore ways to 
heighten the drama, such as through exaggerated 
movement and voice pitch and tone. 

With older students and/or a longer unit, add 
speciai effects. Possibilities include sound 
effects and music. To enable students to focus on 
the separate aspacts of drama, they could tape 
heir lines in advance and concentrate on moving 
their puppets during the performance. To reinforce 
the collaborative nature of drama, one group could 
narrate while another moves the puppets. Using 
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overhead projectors for light sources opens up the 
possibility of creating scenery on transparencies. 

DAY 6 : 

PROCEDURE; 



1. Invite another class or parents and perform the 
plays. Consider presenting an introduction. 

EXTENSION ACTTVTTTES; 



1. Retell the story of Three Precious P^ris i n a 

modern American setting, changing the characters to 
fit the setting. 

REFERENCES ; 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



g he Rooster* s Horns by Ed Young and Hilary Beckett. 
Boston: Collins & World, 1978. * 



Shadow Puppets by olive Blackham. 
Brothers Publishers, i960. 



New York: Harper & 



- T - OVf an< * Ta -*- es from Grandmo t her's Attic by Edie Kraska. 
MSseS!; ig°“f hton Mif£lin CO- and the Boston children's 
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THREE PRECIOUS PEARLS 
Complete Story 



Once upon a time, there was an old stone cutter who 
lived on a mountain. He could shape stones into beautiful 
objects and could make mills, rollers, tables and benches of 
stone. Because of his superb skills, everybody had a creat 
respect for him. 

The old mason wanted to train an apprentice. But 
before he would accept a boy as his apprentice, he asked the 
boy to do something for him. Many boys who came to ask for 
the 30b went away as soon as they heard the mere mention of 
the task. 

But one day a boy named Shi Wa arrived to ask the old 
stone cutter to become his apprentice . 

The old mason said, "You must first do a task for me. 
When you have finished it I'll take you as my apprentice." 

Shi Wa replied: "I'll do it without fail." 

The mason said smilingly, "When it is raining, or windy 
or the weather is too hot, I can barely cut my stones up 
here on this mountain. I need a magic pearl that can keep 
off the rain, a pearl that can shelter me from the wind and 
one that can keep the hot weather in check. If you can find 
these three precious magic pearls. I'll take you as mv 
apprentice." 

Shi Wa thought for a while, then he said: "Master 
could you tell me where to find the pearls?" 

The old stone cutter laughed heartily and said: "You 
are daunted by it. Go south for one thousand li where 
there is a vast stretch of pine trees. In the pine trees 
lives a wise old man who knows everything. You can ask him. 
The problem is that it is a long journey. You will need to 
climb the mountain and cross the sea and you'll encounter 
jackals, wolves, tigers and leopards. Aren't you afraid of 
them? " 
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Shi Wa replied: "So long as I can find these precious 
pearls, I am afraid of nothing." 

. shi Wa departed on his journey. He went on and on 
until he came to a great roaring river white with waves and 
foam. "How can I cross the river?" shi Wa wondered. 

Suddenly he saw a giant golden dragon oozing from the 
seething waves, shi Wa hastily called out: "Golden dragon, 
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wise^ld^an^ ” aCross the river? 1 am going to see the “ 

M If you want to see the wise old man, you will 

S ° me difficulties * I'll carry you across the 

After the golden dragon carried Shi Wa across the 
river, Shi Wa said, "Golden dragon, thank you for your 
nelp . M 



The golden dragon replied, "Don't mention it. I'll ask 
you to do a favour for me. If you meet the wise old man. 

could you ask him when I will be able to summon the wind and 
ram m the sky?” 

"Certainly. I'll inquire about it for you." shi Wa 
readily promised. 

Shi Wa continued on his way until he came to a towerino 
mountain with no slopes. ^ 

He thought, "How can I climb over this mountain?" 

.. J 11 ? f a sudden, Shi Wa heard a rush of wings and saw a 

big phoenix fly towards him from the mountaintop. 

Shi Wa shouted to the bird, "Phoenix, could you carry 
me across the mountain? I am going to the wise old man." 

phoen ix replied: "if you want to see the wise old 

man, it means that you will encounter some awkwardness. 

I 11 carry you across the mountain." 

?ki Wa climbed on the back of the phoenix and the 
phoenix spread its wings and flew over the mountain. 

Shi Wa said, "Phoenix, thank you for your help." 

"Not at all. I want you to ask the wise old man a 

ISS Wl11 I . be able to ®ount the clouds 

and ride the mist?" the Phoenix asked. 



you. " 



Shi Wa said: "All right. I will inquire about it for 



Shi Wa continued on his way until he 
before him. The flames lit up the sky. 



saw a sea of fire 



"How can I plunge into a sea of flames?" Shi Wa 
worried. 
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cv,«„^- S ^ dd f nly ' a unicorn came out of the flames and Shi Wa 
shouted at once, "Onicom, could you carry me over ihe sea 
of flames? I want to see the wise old man." 

. unicorn said, "If you want to see the wise old wan 

itmeans that you will encounter some problems. !•!? he?p ' 

sea of h flames? UntSd ^ Unicorn and they rushed through the 

Shi Wa said, "Thank you for your help." 

The unicorn replied, "Not at all. You must ask the 
wise old man a question for me. Why can I only rush into 
the sea of flames but cannot walk on the road?” 

_ . . " of c °urse. I'll inquire about it for you," Shi Wa 
quickly promised. ' 1 wa 

Shi Wa continued to go south. His shoes were worn -in-hr* 

5ei? S ^ a ^ hlS Were blistered from the rubbing. Yet he 

thwsan??i r at 0 last ard T>, day a ? d ni< ? ht wtil he finished one 
unousana li at last. There, indeed, he found a vast stretch 

trees before him. The breezes were blowing, flowers 

It was ?“lli n I niL b uf dS W 5 re f? rrily sin ? in 9 ™ the trees, 
it was really a nice place for the wise old man to live. 

didn.? hl Wa Stayed in tlie forest for three days, but he 

V anyone. Where was the wise old man? Then Shi Wa 

“S “ der . a big P ine tree to think. He suddenly noticed an 
man with a beard coming towards him. shi Wa ouicklv 
stood up and reverently and respectfully asked, "Excused 
ere an old wise man here? Do you know where he is?" 

The old man laughed heartily and said: 
old man here. What can I do for you?" 

Shi Wa was glad and said: 
to ask you. " 



"I am the only 



"I have something difficult 
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The wise old man said: "Wait! You can oniv ae v 

questions. One more question is too many. YoS should^hinv 
over which three questions you want to aski" 

^o-r J!? 1 W ? bho «9 ht ' "But I have four questions. I have one 
for the golden dragon, one for the phoenix, one for the 

If I don't ask my ora qSestfra,^ 
cannot become an apprentice of the master and I cannot 
master the skills. If 1 don't ask the thrie oih« 

in e the°Xi 9°lden dragon cannot summon the wind and rain 
misted*?* the .P hoenlJi cannot mount the clouds and ride the 
“ifora cannot walk on the road. I must find 
out about these things for them." He decided to ask the 
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golden dragon, the phoenix and the 

t£iv ? ut he mentioned nothing about himself^ Then he 

took his leave from the wise old man. 

waitinS 1 ^ £* turned to the sea of flames. The unicorn was 
Shi Wa? eagerly and shook its horn as soon as it saw 

Shi Wa said: "The wise old man said that there is 

in n yOU J right . sole * If it is removed, you 
can walk on the road and you will feel no pain." 

unicor ^' s eyes lighted up and it lifted its right 
its 'solo CnCe * A flittering and beautiful stone fell out of 



you f« e v^i C h^ sai ?V “ You are * good Child. 

souvenirT“ Ur help " Le “ ms ® lve y° u this stone as a 



Thank 



returned to JwS****^* stone and continued on his way. 
happily as s “n asTSi h2? Ph ° eniX flaPPSd itS WingS 

Wa said: "The wise old man said that there is a 

you P can n mount%h n y ? Ur ^ tail * It ^ ou Pierce and drain it, 
you can mount the clouds and ride the mist." 

The phoenix stretched its tail at once and Decked at 
down?° rS Wlth its beak * A shimmering yellow stone fell 



He 



you fS 6 vS!S e hein Sai ? ! ." Xou are rea lly a good Child, 
souvenir^" P ‘ “ e glve V 00 11113 atone as a 



Thank 



the bia^rive^ 006 ™^ yellow . stone and continued on to 
S saw Shi wL* g ° drag ° n danCed with as s °cn as 

that >* ery glad and said: "The wise old man said 

1 5SV 3 D ° ne StUCk in your throat. If you cough it 
, then you c Q n summon the wind and rain in the sky." 

with all °P ened its nouth at once and coughed 

Sk t?J mi5 5 t * A shiny white stone popped out. 

ss 
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. Shi Wa 'told the old master what he had experienced on 
his ^joiirney and drew the three stones from his pocket. He 
said, "I did not find the three precious pearls, so I cannot 
become your apprentice. Please accept the three stones 
instead. Good-bye!" 

The old stone cutter took the three stones and said to 

J 1 L "Don't leave yet. What can you see in these three 
stones?” 



... ® ien chiselled the white stone, revealing a dazzlincr 
white pearl. When he held it up to the water, the water 
receded. He chiselled the yellow stone next and uncovered a 
yellow pearl in it, twinkling with a myriad of golden rays. 
The old man put it in the draught and the wind stopped 
blowing. Then he turned his tools to the red stone and 
uncovered a red pearl in it, reflecting thousands of red 
lights. The old stone cutter put it near the fire, and the 
fire went out. 



These were the three precious pearls that the old stone 
cutter wanted. 

The old master laughed heartily and said, "My boy, you 
are not afraid of any hardship and you help others, only in 
this way can you master skills and become a worthy person. 
You are the very apprentice I want." 

. . that ' shi Wa became an apprentice. He mastered 

une skills and became a famous stone cutter. 
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STUDENT READTMC • 



THREE P RECIOUS PEAPT.g 
A Shadow Puppet Play 



CHARACTERS: 



Old Stone Cutter 

Shi Wa (young boy) 

Golden Dragon 

Phoenix 

Unicorn 

Wise Old Man 



S CENE l : stone Cutter’s cottage 

STONE CUTTER: Woe is mei what shall I do’ I’ve 

he>11 

SHI WA: Master, I have come to be your apprentice. 

■ssFoSSj m,en you 

SHI WA: I’ll do it without fail. 

ffSo'Sf i c^ e L^ 1 i S cS i r 9 ; « ^ or the weather 
mountain t noo2 “ arel Y cut ®y stones up here on this 

a magic pearl that can 9 ih ?f arl that can kee P off the rain, 

'»*«,= saiSS tSSr&S? - ic 

my apprentice. . 9 peans. I'll take you as 

SHI WA: Master, could you tell me where to find the pearls? 

othMs?° T ?f i south U lOT n i , OCO li“wh° n °5 h 9ive . up like the 
Of pine t—ees TnSL 1 ^ 00 f * here there is a vast stretch 

everything . You can ask hL * 1S * Mn Who knows 
SHI WA: Will I have any problems? 

pS^fSS?- You^iirneed 1 ; \ long gurney to the 

sea and go through a wall of ?ire" A^en • Tyo^tfratl? 55 

afraid : 0 f Nothing f S 1 Can fi " d these P«=ious pearls, I am 
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SCENE 2: A great roaring river 

river? : La# how Wil1 1 cross this great roaring 

(A golden dragon appears out of the water) 



SHI WA: Golden Dragon, could you carry me across the river’ 

I am going to see the wise old man. 

golden DRAGON: If you want to see the wise old man, you 

^iL enCOUntSr S ° me difficult i® 3 - I'll carry you across the 

i lVci • 



(Golden Dragon carries Shi Wa across) 
SHI WA: Thank you for your help. 



GOLDEN DRAGON: Don't mention it, but please do 
If you meet the wise old man, will you ask him 
be able to call the wind and rain in the sky? 



me a favor, 
when I will 



®®I WA: Certainly, I'll ask him for you. 



SCENE 3 : A towering mountain with no slopes 

SHI WA: La, la, la. How shall I climb over this mountain? 

(A big phoenix flies toward him from the mountain top.) 

SH 1 WA: Phoenix, could you carry me across the mountain? I 

am going to see the wise old man. 

PHOENIX: If you want to see the wise old man you will 

mSSt£in r S ° me awlcwardness * 1 wil1 carry you across the 

(Shi Wa climbs on the back of the phoenix and they fly over 
the mountain.) J 1 

SHI WA: Phoenix, thank you for your help. 

PHOEN!X: Not at all, but I would like you to ask the wise 

old man a question for me. When will I be able to mount the 
clouds and ride the mist? ” tne 

SHI WA: All right. I will ask your question. 
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SCENE 4 : A sea of fire 

SHI WA: La, la, la, how can I plunge into a sea of flames? 

(A unicorn comes out of the flames) 



SHI WA: Unicorn, could you carry me over the sea of flames’ 

I am going to see the wise old man. 



UNICORN: If you want to see the wise old man, you will 

encounter some difficulties. I will carry you through the 



(Shi Wa mounts the unicorn and they rush through the 
flames . ) 



SHI WA: Thank you for your help. 

UNICORN: Not at all, but I would like you to ask the wise 

old man a question for me. Why can I only rush into the sea 
of flames but cannot walk on the road? 



SHI WA: Of course. I'll ask your question. 

SCENE — 5: Shi Wa walks into a pine forest 



SHI WA: My feet are blistered. My shoes have holes. I 

wal £ ed f ? r da y s ^t I am finally in the pine 

h What a beautlful Place, i hope I can find the wise 

oia man. 



i 



j!?,,i 0 2 lcs ? r ° und and U P and down. Be sees nothing and 

conLg ™„a?d S i?m)' He " akeS “ P and SeeS “ old * an 



SHI WA: (Respectfully) Excuse me, is there 

here? Do you know where I can find him? 



an old wise man 



canVdS f^'you ? 3 ' 13111 '' 91 1 “ the only old ” an here - “hat 



Sill. WA: I have some very difficult questions to ask you. 



WISE OLD MAN: Wait! You can only ask three 
more question is too many. You should think 
questions you want to ask. 



questions . One 
over what three 



SHI WA: What should I do? I have four questions, one for 
the golden dragon, one for the phoenix, one for the unicorn 
° n ® °£ “y own * 1£ . 1 do not ask mine, I will not be the 
k a P? rentlce * But I promised my friends, the 
dragon, the phoenix, and the unicorn. I must ask their 
questions. 
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SCENE 6 ; 
waiting. 



Back to the sea of flames. The unicorn is 



SHI WA: The wise old man said that there is something 

caught in your right sole. If it is removed, you can walk 
on the road and you will feel no pain. 

UNICORN: You are right! Here is a stone in my foot. Isn't 

it heautifu 1 ’ You are such a good child. Let me give you 
this stone as a souvenir. * 



SCENE 8 : 
waiting. 



The mountains with no slopes. The phoenix is 



SHI WA: The wise old man said that there is a crippling 

JSd e riS« y Se t 3Sit. If you open itf you can mount the clouds 

?°V r f 5i ght i. Here is a stone that was lodged in 
* J 00 * . ft the shimmer of this yellow stone. You are 

souvenir°° d Chlld * Let me give you this stone as a 
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SCENE_9: The roaring river. The golden dragon is waiting. 

SHI WA. The wise old man said that there is a hone caught 

th If - yOU cough it out, then you can summon 
uhe wind and the rain in the sky. 

DRAGON: (Cough, cough!) You are right. Look at this shinv 

St ? n f the ^ one turned into. You are such a good Y 
child. Let me give you this stone as a souvenir. 

SCENE: Back at- the stone cutters. 

SHI WA: Old Master, I did not find the three precious 

?>!™ S Zk SO 1 f annot . become your assistant. Please accept 
these three stones instead. Good bye. p 

(Turns to leave) 

STONE CUTTER: Don't leave yet. What can you see in these 

f tones? The first stone holds a white pearl. Look at 
the water recede, it moves the rain away when I hold it up. 

SHI WA: And the second stone holds a yellow pearl 

It stops the wind from blowing. 

STONE CUTTER: The third stone holds a red pearl, 

put it near a fire, the flames go out. 

68 



Look! 



When I 
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SHI WA: 
pearls? 



Oh Master, did I indeed find the three precious 



STONE CUTTER: That you did my boy. You thought of others 

You were not afraid of hardships. Only in this way 
an you master skills and become a worthy person. You are 
the very apprentice I want! 
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This is an example of a shadow puppet. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME 



GRADE LEVEL : 4th to 7th grade 

TIME ; 2 or 3 periods 

OBJECTIVES : Students will: 

read for information about Chinese naming patterns. 

2. translate information onto a data retrieval chart. 

3. hypothesize about changes in Chinese culture as 
reflected in naming patterns. 

4 . increase their sense of self-worth by creating own 
name stamp. 

MATERIALS : 

r 

1. student reading: "Chinese Name Their Babies" 

2. "Chinese Naming Patterns" chart 

3. stamp worksheet 

4. materials for making stamps: rubber erasers, 

dull knives or nails, red printing ink, 
paper to stamp 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Optional: Teachers may wish to have students 

complete charts for American naming patterns, 
drawing from the students ' knowledge of their 
families. This would develop the concepts that 
names reflect a culture and that patterns change 
with time, it also enables the teacher to start 
with who the students are and then explore other 

P a ^ erns * Good resources include dictionaries and 
books of baby names. 

DAY 1 : 

1. Have the students read "Chinese Name Their 
Babies . " 

2 . Have them complete the data retrieval chart . 

3. Ask the class to share answers and develop 
hypotheses about reasons for changes by raising 
the following kinds of questions: 
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a. Is the family still important to contemporary 
Chinese? Support your answer. 

b. Why do you think given names no longer describe 
political enthusiasm? 

c. What can you tell about the status of women at 
various times? 

d. Do you think the one-child family will affect 
naming patterns? How? 

e. Titles often identify a person's status. What 
determines status in China in each time period? 

DAY 2 : 

•1. Explain that Chinese name stamps are used by 
individuals on important documents. This is in 
addition to the written signature and adds 
importance. Artists may own several stamps which 
are used to sign their work, one stamp may name 
the studio where the work is done and another may 
bave the characters for the artist ' s professional 
name. The stamp is made of soapstone or other 
substances, including jade, wood, and iron, and no 
two are exactly alike. 

2. Have students experiment with designs for their 
names in empty spaces on the worksheet. Suggest 
initials, fancy scripts or pictographs. 

3. When they have designs that please them, have 
them draw the design on the flat side of a rubber 
eraser. Remind them that the image will be 
reversed when it is printed. 

4 . Using a dull knife or nail , cut away the area 
around the design so that the design stands out. 

5. Ink the stamps by pressing into stamp pads, stamp 
the design on the paper. 

Optional : An easier method of making stamps is to 

press the design into squares of styrofoam with a 
pencil . 
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STUDENT READING: 
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CHINESE NAME THEIR BABIES 

^The People's Republic of China, established in 1949 , 
sought to eliminate many of the traditional ways in China in 
order to improve Chinese life. Not only government, but 
also housing, health and education changed. Even the choice 
infants' names changed. 



traditional China, children's names were usually 
chosen by their grandparents or by talcing the next name on 
the family list of names. The family name was written first 
and although the given name might be written with two 
characters, it was considered one name, if the child was a 
girl, the name might be Jingxian . which means Quiet and 
Virtuous. A boy might be named Courage, often all children 
m one generation (brothers, cousins, sisters) were given 
names^ with one syllable in common, such as Shus hen . Shulin. 
and Shuqang . Shu means tree in each name. Shen means 

iAS means grove, and gang means strong or tough. 



When a woman married, she took. her husband's name and 
was no longer called her childhood name. A girl whose 
family name was Lei who married a man named Gao, was called 
Gao Lei Shi which means wife of Gao Lei. Children were 
given their father's family name. Men were addressed as 
— (meaning elder born). Married women were 

a .j esse ^ as — ^ - j-tai (great one) and unmarried women were 
addressed as xiaoi ie (little miss.) . 



In the period immediately after the revolution, parents 
began to choose their child's name themselves. The family 
was written first and two-syllable given names were 
common. Names which honored the revolution were 
popular-- Hong (red) , Weidoncr (protect the Party) or Li 
Aimin (love the People), it was no longer easy to separate 
girls and boys' names by meaning. Generational names were 
less common as naming from family lists became less common. 
When a women married, she kept her given name and her own 
family s name. Children usually were given their father's 
name. Both men and women were addressed as tongzhi 
(comrade). Xiao (little) was put before the surname of 
someonenYounger and lao (old) was added as a sign of respect 



** a ^ changes mentioned in the previous paragraph 

are still true, but in the last decade some additional 
changes have occurred. Given names are now usually one 
syllable and revolutionary themes are not as popular. Names 
reflect ttie place of birth, or the season, or the hopes 
of the parents. Every name may mean several things. The 
name Ning can be translated as frozen, staring, stable 
smooth or winter. Born in winter, one baby Ning's name 
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both the seas °n and the parents' desire for 
J^oi llty ZK “fining tree or china, was named after 

thS blll ? lde behind his place of birth. Sometimes 
f Y be given their mother's family name if there 
are no uncles with children to carry on the name. 

colleagues and neighbors add xiao or lap to a 

Mcf S f n -F S i nam ®* When they are being more formal, they 

use a full name, a D ob title and family name, or a family 
name followed by tonqzhi - ^ 

^ hpT . 0 !Y!f y v ^ ulture 5 as certain patterns concerning names and 
therefore the use of names and titles may differ. As 
changes occur in a culture, the naming patterns often 

writing fhfj the situa tion in China. The practice of 
writing the family name first is one of the few traditional 
patterns still honored by contemporary parents in China. 
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CHINESE NAMING Pfl TTFRNS 
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LUO XIANDA'S FAMTT.V 

GRADE t.tvtit.; 5 th to 7th grade. 

TIME : 3 forty-five minute lessons 

OBJECT IVES : The students will: 

1. discover some basic facts about family life in 
China . 

identify similarities and differences between 
Chinese and American families. 

3. report on their own family life by writing a 

one-page . description of their family as they would 
present it to a Chinese student. 

MATERIALS: 



1. Handout about "Luo Xianda's Family" 
PROCEDURE: 



1# distribute the handout to the students and have 
them read it. 

2 . Individually, in pairs, or in groups have the 

students answer the questions at the bottom of the 



3. Discuss their answers to the questions in the 
handout . 



4. 



5. 



stu ? ents complete a comparison chart in 
which they list the similarities and differences 
they see m Luo Xianda's family life and their own. 



Have the students write a 
their family life. 



one-page description of 
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Extension Activities : 

1. Ask the students what additional things they would 
like to know about family life in China. Assign 
students to do research on the various items in 
which they are interested. 

2 . Invite a guest speaker who is Chinese to discuss 
his/her family life and encourage the students to 
ask questions . 

3. If some kind of a letter exchange can be arranged 
^ith a school in China , have the students' essays 
on their families sent to the school. 
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STUDENT READING : 



LUO XIANDA * S FAWTT.V 



T „„ J 1 ? a ° ( £ ello) * Welcome to Chengdu, China. My name is 
x ^J da - .1 am 12 years old and attend Number 12 Middle 

?K r V n ^v gd ? ? is a key school which means it is 
one of the best schools m my city of almost 4,000,000 

people. (But X 11 tell you more about my school later.) 

a 5 e fo “ r P e °P le in my family; this includes me, 
y mother and my father, and my grandmother, my father's 
mother. Today in China parents are encouraged by the 
government to have only one child because we have such a 

j — i- i fn * ^ a ^nd feed. People are even offered 

economic incentives to limit their families. For example, 
are offered choice plots of land if willing to 

a one cl *ild. For factory workers, bonuses 

are used as rewards. As a result in china today there are 
more than 32 million single child families. 

r^-s J? Y - fathe *' S name is Luo Yanxu - He is a cardiac 
pediatrician m Chengdu's largest hospital. He just 

f° m a y f ar !f study and work at a hospital in 
Vk AS ° Ur family could not travel with him (we had 

government permission to allow mother 
and me to go) , I did miss him very much. My mother is Li 
Xiaoping, she is a pediatrician also, but at a different 

She^she SSied- f 5^ er: Mother ke P t her own family name 

led, th: is is very common in China today. My 

"* Spends «- takin 9 «« 

na»e 

Chinese* my^es iook ^‘’toil?” 0 "* 1 SeCond ' ln 




first^^S^JJ"! na ^ s . hav f a meaning. Mine means goal or 
? et to a certain place, other examples of names 

Vb^irTh?? nin f S are Yi ? g Chero > ' Lin 9 (Clever), and Ming 
i™ ght i * , Some Popular girls • names today translate to 

are stroM^' and beaut iful while some popular boys* names 
2?L Strong ' brave ' and soldier. There are very few 

wm 6 have in n China - Man i’ P e °Ple in a village 

b ave the same family name. (The most common familv 
name m the world is a Chinese name; Chang.) Y 
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My mother's parents are in their eighties. They have 
retired and live on a farm about 60 kilometers from Chengdu 
* town called Guanghan. With them live my uncle, aunt, 
and their three children and my Aunt Li Fan. It is very 

?J P !S ially ^ cou ntryside, for three generations 

1:L Yf. ln the same house. This is becoming less usual in 
the cities. 



My Aunt Li Fan teaches at the primary school in her 
w she . is thirty-three which is old for a person 
to be single. My grandmother worries that Aunt Li Fan 
will never marry. Family is very important in China and 
seldom is a person unmarried after he or she reaches thirty. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVTTTFS ; 



1. What traditional customs related to the family 
continue in China today? 

2. What changes have taken place in traditional 
Chinese families? Why do you think these changes 
may have occurred? 

3. What do you think accounts for the government's 
encouraging one-child families? Does their 
encouragement seem to be working? What might 
account for the government ' s success? 

4. Make a chart listing the similarities and 
differences between the life of Luo Xianda, and 
your own family life. . 

5 * a on ? page stor Y of what you would want to 

tell Luo Xianda about family life in the United 
States. 
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LUO XIANDA * S EDUCATION 



GRADE LEVEL : 5th to 7th grade 

^ . IKE ; 2 to 3 forty-five minute lessons 

OBJEC TIVES : The students will: 

1. read basic facts about lower middle school (-junior 
high level) education. 

2. identify similarities and differences between the 
Chinese and American educational system. 

3. analyze what values appear to be exhibited by the 
Chinese educational system. 

4. evaluate their own conduct by writing a set of 
representative classroom rules as they would 
present them to a Chinese student and analyze what 
those rules say about their values. 

MATERIALS : 

1. Handout about "Luo Xianda's Education" 

PROCEDURE : 

r 

1. Distribute the handout to the students and have 
them read it. 

2. Individually, in pairs, or in groups have the 
students answer the questions and do the activities 
at the end of the handout. 

3. Discuss their answers to the questions and 
responses to the activities. Have them post their 
rules of conduct for the classroom around the room. 
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STUDENT READING: 



LUO XIANDA'S EDUCATION 



I am a student at Number 12 Middle School; it is one of 
four key middle schools in Chengdu. Being designated a key 
school means that it provides the best education possible 
because it gets the best teachers, brightest students, and 
funding than other middle schools. I had to score 240 
points out of a possible 250 points on an examination in 
order to be accepted to this school. The average marks to 
get into an ordinary middle school are 140 points, and many 
people are not accepted. 



Only 4 to 5% of middle school graduates get to go on to 
colleges, or universities; that is about 1.2% of the people 
who are college age. Therefore, entrance exams for them are 
really competitive. I have had to study very hard to get 
into a key school. I am glad I am here as 70 to 80% of our 
graduates get into colleges, much more than the average. 

Students at middle schools range in age from twelve to 
seventeen or eighteen years old, and our program is divided 
into a junior middle school of three years and a senior 
middle school of two to three years. I am in my first year 
of junior middle school. Classes begin for me at 8 a.m. 
after a period of exercises. Classes end at 3:00, but I 
generally stay at school until 4 or 4:30 to participate in a 
literature interest group as I would very much like to be a 
w T lt f r some day. I do not go home for lunch as home is a 45 
minute bus ride away. I generally have about two to three 
hours of homework each night. 

I go to school from early September until the second 
week in July, Mondays through Saturdays. I get a winter 
vacation of four to five weeks about the time of our Spring 
Festival (Chinese New Year) . In the summer many middle 
school students spend two to three weeks of voluntary labor 
in a factory or on a farm. 

There are 1,680 students in my school. Our class size 
is 50 students, but we often break into smaller groups to 
review homework and hold discussions. The subjects I have 
this year and the number of hours I have th^ each week are 
as follows: Chinese (6 hours) ; Mathematics (6 hours) ; 

English (5 hours); Physics (3 hours); History, Geography, 
and Physiology (2 hours each); Physical Education (2 hours); 
Music (1 hour) ; Art (1 hour) ; and Political Science (2 
hours) . 

Sports are important in my school , too . We won first 
place recently in the city in swimming and gymnastics. Our 
school has labs, a swimming pool, play grounds, dormitories 
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for students who live so far away that it is not convenient 
t or bn®® to travel to and from school daily, and apartments 
for the teachers and staff. Oh, we recently got a computer 
lab and a television camera and recorder. I hope I can 

someday leap to film things; maybe I could write scripts 
for television. 



nn . ®y report card I get grades in percentages, like 
90%. I also get evaluated on whether I am meeting the 
"Rules of Conduct for Pupils." They are posted at the 
school and we are constantly reminded to follow them. The 

moral standards by which students in China are evaluated are 
these z 

1. Have a warm love for the motherland and the people. 
Study well and make progress every day. 

2. Be punctual and do not miss class without a good 
reason. 

3. Be attentive in class and do your assigned homework 
conscientiously. 

4 . Keep at physical training ; take an active part in 
recreational activities. 



5. Pay attention to personal hygiene and dress neatly 
Do not spit! 

6. Love physical labor. Keep within your ability. 

7. Observe school discipline and public order. 

8. Show respect for your teachers and be united with 
your fellow pupils. 



9. Show concern for the collective. Take good care of 
collective property. Hand in whatever you find. 

10. Do not tell lies and be ready to correct your 
mistakes . 



During our vacations we have one to two hours of work 
each day. My study group will meet this stammer to review 
homework and to organize some type of service activity. It 
be something like helping in a nursery, planting 
trees, or picking up litter. I'll do the service activity 
two or three times a week for several hours each time. I 
W1 j continue to have morning exercises in the stammer 

and will participate in some kind of physical activity. I 
W1 l 1 T probably play bas ketball as I really love the sport, 
and I am tall so I always get to play center. I will also 
get • to take my mid-day nap in the stammer; I really miss it 
during the school year, in the evening I will usually watch 
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some television or read. Since I am studying English I am 
trying to read English books. Someone recently gave me Tom 

Sawyer . I am finding it difficult, but I keep trying to 

read it. Oh, I enjoy going to the movies, too. We get some 
Japanese films here and some American ones. I've seen Star 
Wars and Rambo. 



QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES ; 

1. Make a chart of the differences and similarities between 

Chinese and American junior middle schools (junior hiah 
level here in the U.S.). 9 

2. What values do you think are important to the Chinese 

based on what you've just read about their educational 
system? 

3. What specific values do you think the Chinese hold based 
on their "Rules of Conduct for Pupils”? 

4. Write a set of rules for your own classroom conduct that 
you could give to a Chinese student to study. What do 
the rules you've composed say about American values? 
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LOO XIANDA'S HOME 

GRADE level* 5th to 7th grade 

Tllffi: 2 to 3 forty-five minute lessons 

OBJEirirVES i The students will: 

1. read about some basic facts about housing in China. 

^ ' illustrate similarities and differences between 

Chinese and American housing and the influences the 
Chinese government has on housing in China. 

3. draw their own floor plans for an apartment for a 
family of four and analyze the ways the family 
would adjust their behavior to life in the space 



MATERIALS: 



1. handout on "Lou Xianda's Home" 

2. meter sticks 

3. masking tape 



PROCEDURE ; 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



Distribute the handout to the students and have 
tftem read it. 

handon? e LH n ?K Vid ^^ lly answer ^ questions on the 
handout and then discuss their responses . 

Have the students get into groups of 4 to 5 
students to design to scale the apartment for a 

5?^ at 8 * 8 s qu are meters per person. 

Then have the groups vote on which plan they like 

5?®** Hav ? that P lan measured out on the classroom 
rioor or playground. 

a J ° ppor ^ unit y to mill around in the 
apartment created. Discuss how the size of the 
apartment might affect the behavior of the four 
people who live there. 
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STUDENT READING: 



LOU XIANDA ' S HOMP 
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I live in Chengdu, the capital of Sichuan Province Tt 
™A Clt £-° f almost <-000.000 people. There is new 
construction going on everywhere. Hotels, a sports complex 
and many , many new apartment buildings are going up to helm' 
demands otaor growing population. 5 ApartSentsS 
demand and many people have to wait a long time to 

?hile they Slit? 3 " 6 CraBmed into what s P ace is available 

nr n >, a SL fa3lil L is very lucky, however. We have what is 

Mv fSiL°S n ?i dered quite a lar 9 e apartment for four people. 

f told f? me vlsl tors from the U.s. who came to our 
apartment recently that it was average for Chengdu I am 

"f = ur f that is correct, but then my father !2 ve^y Llui 
of our home and what he has accomplished and I cannot fault 
him for wanting to put china in a good light. Xt 

fa. W ^ 11 v de f?. ribe my apartment and draw you a diagram of 
ba ^* • ^°°^ s i^e. (I am not an artist or a buddina 

architect so I hope you won't expect too much of the 

drawing. ) Also I will describe housing in the countrv 
where my relatives live. country, 

- .. M y family s apartment is on a wide new boulevard Mv 
22“ haS 3 ?S ? inute bike to his hospi?al? bSt'my y 

to her hos Pital in 10 minutes. We live^n 
the third floor of an eight story buildina. The build-irvr -ic 

f iv^rooms* 3 °f STf “f iS St ^" ed * S& 

five rooms. a kitchen, two bedrooms, a sittina parlor a 
ro^f r °?“ (bedro °“ for grandmother and a living 
o«r oJri ^ ^ us) * and a toilet. The floors are concrlte 

sSall dSiia tihiS n ° U f h K t ? h ° ld ° Ur washin 9 machine and a 
d ^ ln ^ tabl f * A balcon y runs along one side of the 

nt | lbls loaded Wlth Potted plants and is where we 

tSo 9 ° Ur toilet door °P ens ^to the balcony? 

too. our toilet consists of a hole in the floor an( q 

kitchen n ° batbtub ' we bathe in a small tub we set up in the 
kitten or go to a public bath, some of the newer 

SEES? are be±ng bUllt Wlth showers ' they are in high 

c -hurtTr 0ne T» b f? rOOm is mine ' but ib also serves as my mother's 
of U S’ Both “y mother and I have desks in my room and lots 
of bookcases My parents' bedroom also serves as my 

2ere r too tA hUge d ® Sk and several bookcases 

rnere, too. in both bedrooms there are large wardrobes in 

which we store our clothes as Chinese apartments rarely have 

closets. We have a bottled gas stove with two burners but 

no oven. My grandmother and mother usually cook in a wok. 
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We have two floor fans to help cool us off during our hot 
summers. We also have a refrigerator which is in our 
sitting room. The sitting room is usually only used when 
guests come, it holds a large framed picture of my 
grandfather, my father's father, who died several years ago. 
We don ' t have a heating • system so we have to dress warmly 
^? d do sometimes use a coal stove for heat, but it is rather 
dirty. . Some newer buildings have heating systems, but they 
are still rare. My father stores his bicycle in a special 
storage room on the first floor. 



Our apartment may seem small to you, but it is very 
comfortable for us. China is so densely populated t ha t on 
the average there are only 8.8 square meters of living space 
per person in cities. I have a friend who lives with his 
parents and sister in one room on the second floor of an old 
building. They have room for two double beds and a dining 
table that also serves as a desk. They share a kitchen down 
with three other families and the toilet with seven 
families. Our government is now building many new 
apartments, and my friend's family is hoping to get into one 
of those soon. Housing is so scarce that workmen on 
construction sites live in temporary shelters of reed 
matting , and when a room in the building under construction 
is partially finished, they move into it until the buildina 
is finished. 



We do not own our apartment; the government does. We 
pay 16 yuan a month rent and utilities together; this is 
about $4.50 U.S. The peasants, however, usually own their 
own homes, since they can own homes, they often spend extra 
money they earn in making their homes as nice as possible. 

. ,. Man Y Peasants' homes are still made of sun-dried mud 
bricks with the walls frequently painted over with whitewash 
waterproofing . The roofs are of rice straw 
thatching, in humid South China such houses do not last 
many years and have to be rebuilt. More prosperous peasants 
make their homes today from fired bricks with tile roofs. 

The homes are usually built around a courtyard or two, off 

° f ww 1 ?i dh wil1 be th ® kitchen and a pen for chickens, ducks, 
rabbits, and/or a pig or two. Many of the homes have a 
colorful gate. Some homes are two stories tall. 
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QUESTION AND ACTIVITIES ; 

1 ‘ Sina?* WayS d ° eS *** government influence housing in 

2 * Sf ilities * re not included in a Chinese apartment 

that are common m an American home? 

3. Which of these items do you feel are necessities? 
Luxuries. What do your choices say about your values? 

4. What do you think are values in Luo Xianda's home? 
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flODRPLAN OF MY APARTMEMT 



//\u Bedroom/ 
father's and 
toy study 




'/////j 



= doors 
- UtindotrfS 



my 

Parents 1 

8 edroomj 
Study 
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CONSTITUTIONS ACROSS THE SEA 



GRADE t.evet.; Intermediate or junior high 
TIME: 3 to 5 forty-minute lessons 
OBJEC TIVES : The students will: 
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1. read and discuss parts of the United States and 
Chinese Constitutions. 

2. graphically depict articles from the constitutions. 

3. find similarities and differences between the 
constitutions. 

4. create a book about "Constitutions Across the Sea." 
MATERIALS: 

1. student reading on "Constitutional Rights" 

2. student reading on the "Constitution of the 
People's Republic of China" 

3. comparison chart 

4 . lined paper 

5. white ditto paper cut 4" x 7" 

TEACHER BACKGROUND; 



latirc ES thou f an ? s ° f y ears of rule by emperors, China had 
laws but no single fundamental document like our 

ReVolu tion ended in 1949, China has 
adopted four constitutions, but they do not assume the 
importance m the Chinese Communist system of government 
that our C°n s t i txit i°n has in our democracy. The Chinese 
constitutions are more like policy statements which reflect 
the views of the current leadership. 

In China, as in many other countries, a Constitution 
laws, and a Dudicial system are not the dominant means of' 
resolving conflicts or punishing crimes that they are in the 
u.s. In fact, China does not have an independent judicial 
system, unlike ours which is deliberately created as part of 
a s y ste m of checks and balances between different branches 
of government. The Chinese have developed their own methods 
of conflict resolution and dealing with those who violate 
the laws and customs of their society. Mediation 
collective responsibility for behavior, peer pressure, and 
proceedings by peers or political officials rather than by 
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judges or attorneys are all important components of the 
Chinese system. They can be profitably studied by viewing 
several of the videotapes in the Heart of the Drago n 
television series . 

Despite the different uses and significance of 
constitutions in the U.S. and China, it is worthwhile to 
study the Chinese constitution, particularly if a class is 
studying constitutions around the world. Older students 
might also benefit from studying the changes in Chinese 
constitutions and recent changes in the Chinese legal 
system. 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Run a classroom set of copies for each document 
and/or prepare overhead transparencies of each. 

2. Establish a lesson set by means of the following 
discussion. 

Ask "What document states how we will be 
governed?" (THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA.) Ask "How long have we had a 
constitution? (SINCE 1787.) Ask "Do you think 
other countries have constitutions?" (YES, MANY 
DO, INCLUDING CHINA.) Tell the students that 
some countries have unwritten constitutions, like 
Others, like France, have had ten 
separate constitutional orders in the past 200 
years. China's latest constitution was adopted 
in 1982. 

Tell the students we will spend a few class 
periods comparing parts of the U.S. and Chinese 
constitutions. 

3. Ask, "What is an amendment?" (A REVISION OR CHANGE 
IN A LAW OR BILL. ) Tell the students that our 
Constitution might never have been ratified without 
the promise to support amendments, or changes to 
^ke original Constitution. These amendments 
protect individual liberties. While 26 amendments 
have been added to our Constitution, the first ten 
are known as the Bill of Rights. 

The Chinese have a section of their Constitution 
"The Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
Citizens. " We will first become familiar with our 
own amendments, then look at this part of the 
Chinese Constitution. 
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4. Read and discuss the twenty-six amendments. (An 
abridged version is attached. Use the World Rook 
E ncyclopedia for a clearly written resource.) 

During the discussion, ask probing questions such 
as. How does that apply to daily life now?" "Can 
you name an example?" "What do you think had 
happened that made people feel so strongly that 
they needed to change the Constitution to protect 
^ ls . right?" (You may want to break this into two 
sessions, doing about 13 amendments per class 
period.) 

5. Pass out lined paper. Instruct the students to 
choose an amendment to write a paragraph about in 
their own words. "What Amendment ?? Means to Me," 
should be four to six sentences. You may want to 
make sure all 26 amendments are covered but it is 
not essential. 

6 . When the students have finished their rough drafts 
and proofreading, tell them you want to see the 
papers for a quick check. As you are checking 
their short paragraphs, the students should 
illustrate their paragraph on the 4"x 7" white 
paper. Encourage the use of bright colors and 

• filling in all the paper. 

7. Pass back the corrected paragraphs. Instruct 
students to recopy them in their best handwriting 
after attaching their picture to the right comer 
of the page, using the top line as a guide. Keep 
at least one-inch margins on the left to facilitate 
book-making later. 

8. Display paragraphs/pictures on the bulletin board. 

9. Pass out "The Fundamental Rights and Duties of 
Citizens" from the Chinese Constitution. 

10. Read them aloud discussing the meaning. Encourage 
hypothetical thinking but discourage stereotypical 
remarks. By probing, "How do you know that?" or 
"What are you using as a basis for that remark?" 
you can often get to the root of the stereotype and 
expose it. When you do not know the answer, admit 
you do not know and tell the students that is a 
question to investigate. Although this lesson may 
end in a day to two, your class can keep up its 
awareness about the questions and continue to seek 
accurate answers. 

11. Pass out Comparison Charts. Ask students to 
individually make decisions about which of our 
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12 . 



13, 



14. 

15. 



16. 



the Chinese articles are similar and 
Sli re dlffer ent. Tell them there are no 
correct answers but they must be able to tell whv 
they decided as they did. y 

Begin to share in class different students' 

£!:ff£ eCtlV f®: ^ emember ' this is not a question of 

whose constitution is right or wrong; it is simply 

“ for <*• students to compare two sSSrces 

of data. Consequently , there are no real right or 

^£??^ WerS 2*2? hOW man ^ of amendments are 
similar to or different from the Chinese. The. 

task here is to encourage critical 
thinking. Students must justify their choices. 
Constantly ask, "Why?" "Why do you say that?" "Whv 
did you make that decision?" Students should be Y 
encouraged to disagree with each other. Ask "itaes 
anyone have a different opinion?" Telling students 
they will not be wrong if they give a reason for 

order SiSingikiffJ? UP t0 USS thelr higher 

f tud ?*J? Which Chinese articles seem very 
po”?^ out. 1Cl * S 48 and 49 are two which ca ^ be 

Guide the students to am understanding that the 

£X r £ a ?K and w Chinese cogitations sSte lleSs. 
lf know of situations where the ideals 

• b ? en • PU S i” to Practice . An example would 
Americans? t0riC denial of voting rights to black 

Draw their attention to Articles 51 to 54 of the 
Chinese Constitution and ask them to state 

oS^oneS.** 0 ^ the impact of these articles on 

Conclude with the observation that the power of 
constitutions results from the support they are 
given by governments and citizens. Y 

Collect Comparison Charts. 

* ai ? e Procedure as in #5 and 7, write a 
second set of paragraphs, this time on the Chinese 
Rights and Responsibilities. You might want to 

the^simiiarities. Same USSlS-, 

2^*2!* pages together to form a book. Have one 

a cover out of lightweight tagboard or 
^f^.fJf Ular construction paper and laminate it with 
contact paper or a laminating machine. Title the 
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k?°^' "CONSTITUTIONS ACROSS THE SEA," 
similar title. ' 



or some 



17 . 



Encourage students to take it home for a niaht and 
share it with their families or put. it out for 
parents and students to read in Jour classroom. 
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STUDENT READING; 



CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
Abridged from the World Book Encyclopedia 
Volume 4, 1985 

AMENDMENT 1 

Congress cannot establish a state religion. Conoress 

Dreve^t P « SS «i' aW J limitin ? worship, speech, or the press or 
people from meeting peacefully. Congress cannot 
pre-vent people from asking the government for relief from 
unfair treatment. 

AMENDMENT 2 

Congress cannot limit people's right to bear arms. 
AMENDMENT 3 

Congress cannot force people to take soldiers into 
their homes . 

AMENDMENT 4 

Authorities must have a search warrant before they 
search, seize, or arrest people in their homes. 

AMENDMENT 5 

„ * person cannot be tried twice for the same crime nor 

No * fo f?5 d J° testify against himself /herself . 

No person s life, liberty and property are subject to the 

££e n a r ni if ?° Wer of the government/ The g^erSen? S^not 

2*®,* pro ? erty for highways, schools, and other 

public facilities without fair payment. 

AMENDMENT 6 

. . . A P erson accused of a crime must have a prompt, public 
trial by an open-minded jury. p ■ 

AMENDMENT 7 

, J»ien more than $20.00 is in question, people may have a 
jury trial for non-criminal (civil) probl4ms. 

AMENDMENT 8 

Bails, fines and punishments must be fair and humane . 
AMENDMENT 9 

does nofmeaf^ff ?ht not listed in the Constitution 

aoes not mean that it is not protected. 

AMENDMENT 1C 

nat ional government cannot overpower the states. 

Ail the powers not given to the national government are 
retained by the states and the people. 
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AMENDMENT 11 

^ is possible for a citizen of one state to sue 
another state in federal court. 



AMENDMENT 12 

Members of the "Electoral College" vote for 
ss President and for another as vice President. 



one person 



AMENDMENT 13 

Slavery is prohibited. 

AMENDMENT 14 

People who had been slaves became citizens of the 
United States and the states in which they lived. It is 
against the law for any state to deny equal rights to its 
citizens. People can become naturalized citizens by law 
(granted citizenship) . 2 



AMENDMENT 15 

A voter must be allowed to vote no matter what his 

race. 



AMENDMENT 16 

Congress has the power to tax income. 
AMENDMENT 17 



The people of each 
senators . 



state have the power to elect their 



AMENDMENT 18 

Known as Prohibition, this amendment made it illegal to 

S i, Se11 or trans Port liquor. It was later repealed bv 
the 21st Amendment. F y 



AMENDMENT 19 

Women have the right to vote. 



AMENDMENT 20 



^*^is amendment, called the "lame duck amendment," 
the date that newly elected Presidents and Congressmen 
office closer to election time. Before this amendment, 
defeated Congressmen continued to hold office for four 
months. 



moves 

take 
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AMENDMENT 21 

This amendment repeals the 18th Amendment. 
AMENDMENT 22 

No person can be elected President more than twice. 
AMENDMENT 23 

_ Citizens of the District of Columbia may vote for 
President; however, they may not vote for members of 
Congress . 
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AMENDMENT 24 

A "poll tax" or "head tax" is illegal in national 
elections. 

AMENDMENT 25 

If tdie President resigns, dies or is removed from 
office, the Vice President shall become President. The 
President can appoint a Vice President, should that office 
become vacant. 

AMENDMENT 26 

Citizens who are 18 years of age or older have the 
right to vote. 
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STUDENT READING ; 

^ HE CONSTITUTION OF T HE PEOPLE 1 s pfpttpj j /-. 0 F CHINA 
(Promulgated for Implementat ion on DiSSg a , l.ls2 ) 

CHAPTER TWO: THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

ARTICLE 33 

Persons holding the nationality of the ppnnioi- 
^publro of China are citizens of the pLpfe^R^U^of 

egual^ef^Ihe 8 !^^ 6 Pe ° Ple ’ S RepUbli = ° f ^ are 
ARTICLE 34 

reaoh^ 1 tofagrof°!s t Slve e toe e rLh? P ? 5liC . 0f China who have 

Political riS?TaScord^g e So e iaw XCePt PerS ° nS deprived <* 
ARTICLE 35 

freed^rs^L £ h^% P ^ 1 ;;is^ 1 a i L^f y hin 0 % enj0y 

association, of procession and of demonstration. 

ARTICLE 36 

freedom^of Religious K!!e?' S R * PUhlic ° f »ina enjoy 

co^efcl^ 

way m °" a 

SSSSjStt Eli iKpair the 9 health of^ii^enS or 

ere with the educational system of the state 
to any S foreign dom^a t iSn . a “ airS are noi su ^«* 

ARTICLE 37 

Reoublic p f rs ? n of citizens of the People's 

Kepuhlic of China is inviolable. p 5 

security o?gS! tS nUSt be made b * a Public 

^ 0 ^ Unla Y ful de P riva tion or restriction of citizen's 

and uSIawful^earch^of^he^person SSSSZ 

5 
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ARTICLE 38 

. The personal dignity of citizens cf the People's 
Republic of China is inviolable. Insult, libel, false 
charge or frame-up directed against citizens by any means is 
prohibited. 

ARTICLE 39 

The home of citizens of the People's Republic of China 
is inviolable. Unlawful search of, or intrusion into, a 
citizen's home is prohibited. 

ARTICLE 40 

The freedom and privacy of correspondence of citizens 
of the People's Republic of China are protected by law. No 
organization or individual may, on any ground, infringe upon 
the freedom and privacy of citizens' correspondence except 
in cases where, to meet the needs of state security or of 
investigation into criminal offenses, public security or 
procuratorial organs are permitted to censor correspondence 
m accordance with procedures prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE 41 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have the 
right to criticize and make suggestions to any state organ 
or functionary . Citizens have the right to make to relevant 
s ^ a ^ e organs complaints and charges against, or exposures 
of, any state organ or functionary for violation of the law 
or dereliction of duty; but fabrication or distortion of 
facts for the purpose of libel or frame-up is prohibited. 

The state organ concerned must deal with complaints, 
charges or exposures made by citizens in a responsible 
manner after ascertaining the facts. No one may suppress 
such complaints, charges and exposures, or retaliate against 
the citizens making them. 

Citizens who have suffered losses through infringement 
°r their civic rights by any state organ or functionary have 
tne right to compensation in accordance with the law. 

ARTICLE 42 

. Citizens of the People's Republic of China have the 
right as well as the duty to work. 

Using various channels, the state creates conditions 
for employment , strengthens labour protection , improves 
working conditions and, on the basis of expanded production, 
increases remuneration for work and social benefits. 

Work is the glorious duty of every able-bodied citizen. 
All working people in state enterprises and in urban and 
Z"ural economic collectives should perform their tasks with 
an attitude consonant with their status as masters of the 
country. The state promotes socialist labour emulation, and 
commends and rewards model and advanced workers. The state 
encourages citizens to take part in voluntary labour. 
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The state provides necessary vocational training to 
citizens before they are employed. 

ARTICLE 43 

Working people in the People's Republic of China have 
the right to rest. 

The state expands facilities for rest and recuperation 
of working people, and prescribes working hours and 
vacations for workers and staff. 

ARTICLE 44 

The state prescribes by law the system of retirement 
for workers and staff in enterprises and undertakings and 
for functionaries of organs of state. The livelihood of 
re tired personnel is insured by the state and society. 

ARTICLE 45 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have the 
right to material assistance from the state and society when 
they are old, ill or disabled. The state develops the 
social insurance, social relief and medical and health 
services that are required to enable citizens to enjoy this 

The state and society ensure the livelihood of disabled 
members of the armed forces, provide pensions to the 
families of martyrs and give preferential treatment to the 
families of military personnel* 

The state and society help make arrangements for the 
work, livelihood and education of the blind, deaf-mutes and 
other handicapped citizens. 

ARTICLE 46 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have the 
duty as well as the right to receive education. 

The state promotes the all-round moral, intellectual 
and physical development of children and young people. 

ARTICLE 47 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China have the 
to engage in scientific research, literary and 
ar ”^ ls ^ c creation and other cultural pursuits. The state 
encourages and assists creative endeavors conducive to the 
interests of the people that are made by citizens engaged in 
education, science, technology, literature, art and other 
cultural work. 

ARTICLE 48 

Women in the People's Republic of China enjoy equal 
ri 9 ^ts with men in all spheres of life, political, economic, 
cultural and social, including family life. 

The state protects the rights and interests of women, 
applies the principle of equal pay for equal work for men 
and women alike and trains and selects cadres from among 
women. 

O 
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ARTICLE 49 

Marriage, the family and mother and child are protected 
by the state. 

Both husband and wife have the duty to practice family 
planning. 

Parents have the duty to fear and educate their minor 
children, and children who have come of age have the duty to 
support and assist their parents. 

Violation of the freedom of marriage is prohibited. 
Maltreatment of old people, women and children is 
prohibited. 

ARTICLE 50 

The People's Republic of China protects the legitimate 
rights and interests of Chinese nationals residing abroad 
and protects the lawful rights and interests of returned 
over-seas Chinese and of the family members of Chinese 
nationals residing abroad. 

ARTICLE 51 

The exercise by citizens of the People's Republic of 
China of their freedoms and rights may not infringe upon the 
interests of the state, of society and of the collective, or 
upon the lawful freedoms and rights of other citizens. 

ARTICLE 52 

It is the duty of citizens of the People's Republic of 
China to safeguard the unity of the country and the unity of 
all its nationalities. 

ARTICLE 53 

Citizens of the People's Republic of China must abide 
by the Constitution and the law, keep state secrets, protect 
public property and observe labour discipline and public 
order and respect social ethics. 

ARTICLE 54 

the duty of citizens of the People's Republic of 
China to safeguard the security, honour and interests of the 
motherland; they must not commit acts detrimental to the 
security, honour and interests of the motherland. 

ARTICLE 55 

It is the sacred obligation of every citizen of the 
People's Republic of China to defend the motherland and 
resist aggression. 

It is the honourable duty of citizens of the People's 
Republic of China to perform military service and join the 
militia in accordance with the law. 

ARTICLE 56 

It is the duty of citizens of the People's Republic of 
China to pay taxes in accordance with the law. 
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COMPARISON CHART 



UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 



CHINESE CONSTITUTION 
(Put the Article 
number by those 
amendments you 
believe are similar. 
There may be more 
than one. You might 
briefly give your 
reason. ) 



AMENDMENT 1 

Freedom of Religion, Speech, 
and the Press? Rights of 
Assembly and Petition 



AMENDMENT 2 
Right to bear Arms 



AMENDMENT 3 
Housing of Soldiers 

AMENDMENT 4 

Search and Arrest warrants 
AMENDMENT 5 

Rights in Criminal Cases 

AMENDMENT 6 

Rights to a Fair Trial 

AMENDMENT 7 

Rights in Civil cases 

AMENDMENT 8 

Bails, Fines and Punishments 
AMENDMENT 9 

Rights Retained by the People 
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AMENDMENT 10 

Powers Retained by the States 
and the People 



AMENDMENT 11 
Lawsuits Against States 



AMENDMENTS 12 

Election of President and 

Vice-President 



AMENDMENT 13 
Abolition of Slavery 

AMENDMENT 14 
Civil Rights 

AMENDMENT 15 

Slaves Become Citizens ; 

Race No Barrier to Voting 



AMENDMENT 16 
Income Taxes 



AMENDMENT 17 

Election of Senators 

AMENDMENT 18 
Prohibition of Liquor 



AMENDMENT 19 
Women May Vote 



AMENDMENT 20 
Terms of President 
and Congress 





AMENDMENT 21 
Repeal of Prohibition 



AMENDMENT 22 
President Limited to 
Two Terms of Office 



AMENDMENT 23 
Citizens of District of 
Columbia May Vote 



AMENDMENT 24 

Poll Taxes Prohibited 



AMENDMENT 25 
Presidential Disability 
and Who Takes Over 



AMENDMENT 26 

18 Year Olds May Vote 
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RESEAR CH SKILLS AND CHINESE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

GRADE t.evet.* 4 th through 6th grade 
TIME: 7—10 forty-minute lessons 
OBJECT IVES : The students will: 

1. discover the chief agricultural products of modern 
China . 

2. describe cultivation needs and technigues. 

^ • write marketing data regarding these products . 

4. draw conclusions regarding agriculture in China. 
MATERIALS: 



1. data sheets for the class (masters included) 

2* World B ook Encyclopedia or similar 
reference set 

3. assorted reference books about china (optional) 
TEACHER BACKGROUND ; 



most difficult part of this unit will be getting a 
intensive agricultural production done in China 
°f J no modern technology. The insight for the 
students should occur as they become aware of the highly 
apiculture that is standard in the U.S.A. 
Additional, resources, such as National Geographic . 

P r ® se ntations like Heart of the Dragon 
^I^,^ dUCat ^° nal television, and pictures from books and 

Salk" c ? lldr en can observe the "bare hand and bent 

agricultural practices of China would be very helpful. 
Although some mechanization has occurred, most machines are 
small, suitably adapted to the small plots of land and 
maintenance capabilities of the country. Pictures will helo 
s 5?$f nts comprehend the age-old methods Chinese farmers 
still use today to feed the largest population on earth. 

PROCEDURE : 




1 . 



Ask students to name the chief agricultural 
products of China. Use the World Book 
Encyclopedia , Vol. 4, to verify the list. The 

are: RICE, TEA, WHEAT, COTTON, PEANUTS 

SOYBEANS, CORN, and MILLET. SILK, while not 
strictly an agricultural product could be added 
because it is so interesting to study. 
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Tell students they are going to become academic 
detectives. They will investigate these products 
and share their information with other class 
members . Tell them to stay alert for parallels 
with agricultural products in the U.s. 

Explain that information is requested on the data 
sheets. Students should not copy whole sentences 
from the reference sources, only phrases and facts 
The products listed in capital letters are ones 
which have complete entries in the World Book 
Encyclopedia. These would be best for the fourth 
and fifth graders. Sixth graders might be able to 
handle other chief products that are not so 
adequately covered in one reference. 

Data Gathering: 

a. Fourth Graders: Pass out one data sheet at a 

time to groups of four. Instruct students to 
work together to find information. Tell them 
to choose one member to be a scribe. Either 
you assign the topic or let the groups decide. 

k* Fifth Graders: Divide class into groups of 

four. Each group is assigned or chooses a 
topic. Give a different data sheet to each 
person in the group to fill in. 

c. Sixth Graders: Assign four students to a 

topic. Two will research Chinese agriculture 
and two will research American agriculture. 

Each is responsible for filling in all the 
information on all the sheets but they should 
be encouraged to cooperatively share 
information and insights within the group of 



Data Reporting: 

a. Fourth Graders: Give an oral report to the 

class . Each student in the group takes 
responsibility for a section. 

b. Fifth Graders: Each student writes a paragraph 

about the data collected on his/her sheet. 

c. Sixth Graders: Independently write a five 

paragraph report, including introduction and 
conclusion plus the diagram. Share with other 
students by doing "round-robin reading." To do 
this, place students in new groups with 

who studied different products. Sit 
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in a circle. Pass reports to the left. Read 
and write a comment. Then pass again. Read 
and write a comment. Continue on around the 
circle until everyone in the group has had the 
Opportunity to read and comment on every report 
m the circle. 
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Name 



GENERAL DATA 





Appearance 

_ 


Uses 




Kinds 


Countries Grown In 




History 


Scientific Name/Classification 
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Name 



CULTIVATION DATA 
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Name 



MARKETING DATA 



Transportation 


Storage 


Selling 

/ 


World Demand 


New Technology or Developments 


Future 
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Name 



Draw a DIAGRAM. Choose to illustrate one of the following: 

A. The product 

B. The life cycle 

C. Steps in processing 



REMEMBER: Use dynamic colors, label clearly, keep it simple. You may 

choose to use a larger sheet of paper for your diagram. 
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CHINESE AOUACrrr.TTTP-R 



LEVEL : 5th through 8th grade 

TIME : 5 days 

UNIT OBJEC TIVES : The students will: 

1. identify the structure of carp. 

2. recognize how basic needs of fish and humans are 
met . 

3. recognize the advantages of aquaculture. 

4. identify the ecosystem of the Chinese fish pond. 

5. examine the importance of fish in Chinese culture. 

6. discover possible effects of modernization in China 
upon the ecosystem of the fish ponds. 

MATERIALS : See each day's plan 

TEACHER BACKGROUND ; 

. China has a long history of freshwater fish culture 
dating back to around the eleventh century b.c. china may 
also boast of having one of the world's largest inland 
freshwater areas, totaling some 20 million hectares, of 
which most is located in the lower reaches of the three 

“welt RivSr)\ : * HUan? 86 (YelloW River >' Yangzi, and Xi Jiang 



But, despite images to the contrary, China does not 
have plentiful supplies of fish. On average each Chinese 
person eats only about 6 kilograms of fish per year, which 
is less than one-third of the world average and implies that 
ranks only about one-hundredth in the world in terms 
of fish consumption per capita. 



Marine fishing is believed to have reached its peak 
and, mainly due to overfishing, is now declining. The 
government, as part of its efforts to improve the diet of 
its increasing population, has placed emphasis on the 

aquaculture ° f fiSh Culture ' and in Particular on freshwater 



Of China's total inland water area, 
hectares are suitable for fish farming. 



at least 5 million 
but less than one 



*See measurement conversion chart in the appendix 
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~ f ££? 1 '^ roUnd 900 • 000 hectares, is now under any form of 
cul hivati°n. There are therefore vast water areas still 
available for the development of fish farming. Also there 
is still considerable scope for additional increases of 
annual unit production, primarily through improved 
management, better inputs, and modernization of equipment 
and facilities for collection, storage and distribution. 



Lack of financial resources, in particular at the local 
P ?f r ® r areas ' led to requests from the government 
to the World Food Program (a division of the United Nations 
Development Program) for assistance in fishery development. 
The mam objective of the WFP-assisted fishery projects is 
to improve the economic and social conditions of the 
fisherfolk involved, while increasing fish production and 
contributing to overall development of China's aquaculture 
Production. In addition, changing economic policies in 
China have created financial incentives for individuals and 
families to expand their own raising and harvesting of fish, 
independent of official projects. 



DAY is 



OBJECTIVES : The students will: 



1. define aquaculture. 

2. develop hypotheses about the production of protein. 

3. read to validate hypotheses. 

4. write position papers in the form of letters from 
an imaginary village to the WFP. 

MATERIALS: 



1. transparency of the "Protein Consumption chart" 

2 . copies of the "Aquaculture" reading for each 
student 

PROCEDURE: 



1. Explain that China produces 25% of the world's fish 
and that 60% of that comes from fish ponds. 
Tradition tells us that Chinese peasants raised 
fish as long ago as 2698 b.c. Fish were grown in 
ponds on silkworm farms, and farmers developed a 
way to grow various other species of carp in the 
same pond. The first written account of fish 
culture was by Fan Lai in 475 b.c. With some 
changes, this method is still used in China today. 
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2. Write the word AQUACULTURE on the board. Have the 

students define it: "growing fish and shellfish 

for human protein" or "methods of growing animal 
and vegetable life in water." 

3. Display the "Protein Consumption Chart." Discuss 
the conversion ratio and its implications for 
feeding large populations. 

4. Ask students to read "Advantages of Aquaculture." 
Discuss why fish are an excellent food source and 
why polyculture is a good way to raise fish. 

5. Have students write a letter to the United Nations 
Development Program in which they explain why their 
"village" should receive a loan to expand their 
fish pond. The following address could be used to 
add authenticity to their letters or may be used to 
write for more information concerning aquaculture 
m China : 

World Food Program Division 
UNDP Division of Information 
1 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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PROTEIN CONSUMPTION CHART 
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POUNDS OF PROTEIN GIVEN TO VARIOUS LIVESTOCK TO PRODUCE 
1 POUND OF PROTEIN FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. 
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STUDENT READING; 



ADVANTA GES OF AQUACULTURE 

gram and per calorie of all commonly eaten foods. P 

_ * 4 - Fi fw P roduce m °re edible protein per pound of erotein 

d ° ? attle ' h °9 s or poultry, one reason is 
that the water m which they live supports their weiaht so 

have d °a£°£>, need t0 de Y elo P he avy bones like land animals 
have. Another reason is that cold-blooded fish use no 

converted into fl2?h. Therefore most Protein energy is 
. , . contrast, hogs must have heavy bones with which 

2K ? e PJi 1 ° f g ravl?y upon £2r lISLs. 

These large bones reduce the ratio of flesh to bone ir» 

mSst h al2o usi“ alS ‘ warm - bl °oded means that the hog 

must also use some of its protein enerov to i« a int a i« “ 9 

constant body temperature. Therefore, ^ot as mSch entrov 

can be converted to flesh as is possible in fish? W 

nnnrt *5 1 P i ° ture three-dimensional world of the fish 

SSSie^s £ 5 ° f , th ? water “"tain fish and 
found only on th^siSace?^ 1 * “ d tteir ""trients are 



Pish also make contributions to disease 
■2S! 1 ?y eating large quajlmes II 

f e?II ' „ heY help flght diseases like malaria and yellow 
dlf .„?*?, consumption of fish cuts down on protein- 
eficiency illnesses. Also, fish are used in the 
manufacture of medicines and food supplement!. 

tocer^i y ?“ ltUre i S the raisi "9 °f two or more species 
IltuSo fi”a a P ° nd ’ A good P°lydulture makes use of the 
iSSfl sources there. Often, one species produce! 

need tl add* 1 !* spe 5 les ln the pond. The farmer does not 
need to add as much new protein to the pond as would h* 
necessary in feeding livestock. would be 

may k!?i 

“t ill in hH. a T^.^Ir^rieM^e^rairiiS but 

raisld? eStr ° yed ln a POnd Where more then one species is 
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DAY 2 : 

OBJEC TIVES : The students will: 

1. observe and describe goldfish. 

read for information about the structures of fish. 

3. apply information by labeling a diagram of carp. 
MATERIALS: 



1. goldfish — one fish in a small transparent container 
for each group of 4-6 students 

2. student copies of "Structures and Their 
Functions" 

3 . student copies of "Structure of a Carp" 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Observe the goldfish. Note their structures and 
discuss what each is used for, based on 

* • i • . > ®°^dfish are related to carp, the 

fish raised in Chinese fish ponds. 

2. Read and discuss "Structures and Their Functions" 
with students. 

3. Distribute the diagrams and have students label 
the parts of a carp. 
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STRUCTURE OF A CARP 
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STUDENT READING ; 

STRUCTURES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 



EYES 



As in humans, eyes serve a variety of purposes. Fish 
use their eyes to seek out food, avoid predators and other 
dangers, establish territory, find mates, and perhaps even 
to navigate in the ocean. Fish do not have eyelids. Their 
eyes are constantly bathed in water and do not need tears. 
Fish cannot see very well. 

LATERAL LINE 



The lateral line is a small line of nerve cells which 
r ^ n f , a lfng the length of the body about midway on the side 
of the body. Sometimes the lateral line is covered by a 
layer of scales; sometimes it is a different color than the 
rest of the body. In any case, the lateral line is an area 
of sensitivity which helps the fish feel pressure and 
temperature changes in the water around it. 

MOUTH 



• The mouth is used to catch and hold food of various 
types, but their food is not chewed before swallowing, as in 
humans and many other animals, in addition, the mouth is a 
very important part of the breathing process. Water is 
constantly taken in through the mouth and forced out over 
the gill filaments through the gills. 

GILLS 



Fish gills are composed of two basic parts, the crill 
covers and the gill filaments. The gill covers protelt the 
very delicate filaments, and togethel with the mouth, force 
oxygen-containing water over the gills. The gill filaments 
ar ® richly supplied with blood vessels which, as in humans, 

OXyge ? needed for life and release gaseous waste 
products , such as carbon dioxide . 

FINS 



. , . f i? h 'f f ins help it steer through the water and 

i? ^5 water * Fins on the body include the 
a ^ d fins for propulsion. For balance in the 

d S r f? 1 .. f f n ' along the to P'* Pectoral fins, 
a pair on the sides behind its head; pelvic fins, a pair 

toward the rear of its body; and an anal fin, at the rear, 
Dottom end . 
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SCALES 

The bodies of carp are protected by scales which grow 
in regular concentric patterns and can be used to determine 
the age and life history of the fish. Over the scales is a 
layer of mucous ("slime") which further protects the fish 
from disease organisms and helps it slide through the water 
more easily. 

MUSCLES 

Carp have many different muscles, just as you have. A 
fish needs a different muscle for each movement. Carp have 
powerful muscles just beneath the skin. It is these muscles 
which enable the fish to move back and forth and to dart 
quickly. 
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DAY 3 

OBJEclTVES : The students will: 

1. recall how humans satisfy basic needs. 

2. investigate how carp satisfy basic needs. 

3. generalize about the adaptation of fish to water, 
and humans to land. 

MATERIALS; 



1. transparency or handouts of "Basic Needs of Carp" 

2 . student worksheets 
PROCEDURE : 

1. On the blackboard write BASIC NEEDS. Under it 

write: Air, Mater, Food, Shelter. 

2. Ask students to consider the following questions as 
they pertain to people. 

a. Air: Can you describe what kind of air we 

can and cannot breathe? 

b. : What are some ways to describe the 

kinds of water we can and cannot drink? 

c. Food: What are some of the foods we can and 

cannot eat? 

d. Shelter: Why do humans need shelter? What 

does shelter protect us from? Describe the 

ways shelter keeps us alive. 



3. 



Distribute "Basic Needs of Carp" and the 
worksheets. Have students work in small 
to complete the answers. 



groups 



Discuss as a class the following questions: 

a. How is the carp adapted to live in water? 

b. How are humans adapted to live on land? 
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STUDENT READTNf?: 



BASIC NEEDS OF CARP 
W ATER : FOOD: 



a. Temperature 20 to 30 a. 

degrees centigrade 

b. Still or slowly t. 

moving water 

c. Not contaminated c. 



d. Nutrients available d. 
(Greenish color means 

it has fish food.) 

e. Not too muddy or smelly 



Grass Carp: large floating 

plants 

Bighead & silver Carp: 
plankton 

Mud & Common Carp: bottom 
animals & carp feces 

Black Carp: fresh water 
mollusks 



AIR: 



SHELTER: 



a. Oxygen in the 
water 



a. Still, quiet water 

b. Plants in which to hide 
and spawn 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 

1. AIR 

Do carp breathe air? 

If not, why not? if yes, where would they get it? 



2 . WATER 

Do carp drink water? 

Why n ^l . X £ yes ' Ascribe the kinds of water they 
can and cannot drink. * 



3 . POOD 

What are some of the foods in a pond that a carp could eat? 



4 . SHELTER, a hone 

for^arp. 1116 kindS ° f water that would provide a safe home 



Describe the 
for carp. 



kinds of water that might not provide shelter 



O 
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DAY 4 : 

OBJECT IVES : The student will: 

^ * read and discuss information regarding the 
ecosystem of fish ponds. 

2. construct a food chain based on information in 
the reading and graphs. 

3. apply modernization information to the ecosystem 
of fish ponds. 

MATERIALS : 



1. student copies or transparency of the "Species 
of Carp in a Fish Pond" 



ERIC 



2. student copies of the reading "Sacred Carp in an 
Ecosystem " 

3. OPTIONAL: Film about modernizing and expanding 
China's food sources 

PROCEDURE: 



1 . 



Have students define ECOSYSTEM: "A community of 
animals, plants and bacteria and its interrelated 
physical and chemical environment." 



2 * D £ s ^ribute copies of the chart and reading. Have 
students read and discuss "The Sacred Carp in an 
Ecosystem. " 



Have students draw and label the food chain for 
this ecosystem. 

Review modernization in China if that has been 
studied already. if not, a film or videotape 
could be shown. Have students list and explain 
at least four threats to the food chain which are 
the result of China's modernizations. They might 
mention: 1 y 



a. Water contamination from industrialization. 

b. DDT use on crops. Plant waste is then put in 

ponds or water which is recycled from fields to 
ponds . 

c. Autos and trucks: air pollution, oil and 

an< tifreeze in the water system. 

' 132 
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d * paved r iots° n: SOil stripped for buildings or 

6 ’ nofbiode^adSlI?^' alUain, “' and *» 

f. Deforestation and resultant erosion. 

g. Nuclear waste. 

h. Acid rain. 
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STUDENT READING ; 

THE SACRED CARP TN AN ECOSYSTEM 

The Chinese fish pond is an excellent example of an 
ecosystem which contains a variety of edible species. 

x. T 5 e J armer ®ay raise as many as six species of carp, 
each of which feeds at a different level on different food. 
At the surface might be found the Grass Carp (1) which feeds 
on large floating plants. At the mid levels live the 
“fnead (2) which feeds on microscopic animals and Silver 
(3) which feeds on microscopic plants. The Mud Carp (4) and 
Common Carp (5) feed on bottom animals and carp feces. In 
some ponds, Black Carp (6) eat fresh water mollusks. 



The farmer increases fish yield by putting animal 
manure and excess vegetable foods or other organic matter in 
the pond. This fertilizes the water and increases the plant 
growth. The excess food energy moves up the food chain to 
the carp . in a healthy pond , enough floating plants will 
grow to feed both Grass Carp and hogs. 

*h e far ®® r al f° uses the pond to irrigate and fertilize 
his crops. When the pond is drained, the bottom sludge is 
used as compost for fields. y 

. , In _?^ na today, the pond system provides at least 60% 

?£ f ^ h _ con f um f d aach year. The system of fish farming 
m China dates back thousands of years and the carp is 
regarded as sacred in much Chinese tradition. 
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DAY 5 ; 

OBJECT IVES : the students will: 

1. read material. 

translate this information onto a worksheet. 



2 . 

3. 



an ? r i gi ? al desi 9n and compare it with a 
traditional design. 



4. identify the values taught in a children's story. 
MATERIALS: 

1 . student copies of "Chinese Traditions About Fish" 
student copies of worksheet 

re P roduct ion of traditional 

Kissing Fish" design 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



Gate” 0t copies of ' ,The Car P* »*“ Over Dragon 



PROCEDURE : 



1# Et=h^ lbU S e 4 -J he re , adin 9 "Chinese Traditions About 
Fish" and the worksheet. 

2 * 2orksheet SntS groups read and complete the 

3. Share answers. 

4 ’ shar^th . i* 6 5 iSSing Fish ey^olism. Have students 
share their drawings of the Kissing Fish. Display 
the Chinese version. ^ y 

5. Explain that after the Revolution in 1949, the 
Communist Party encouraged the rewriting of many 
traditional .stories to exemplify the virtues which 
y ish ® d to encourage. Originally, the 
carp that leapt over Dragon Gate became a dragon. 

Distribute copies of "The Carps Who Leapt Over 
Dragon Gate." Read them. P 

7. Ask students to identify the values being taught in 
this story • List them on the board. 

8 * y hat changes might have been made in "The Carps 

Who Leapt Over Dragon Gate" to modernize the story. 
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Record possible changes. Ask . students to 
hypothesize about why this story continues to be 
popular. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITIES : 

1. Create paper cuts of the Kissing Fish. Paper cuts 

a traditional Chinese art form, inexpensive 
enough for peasants to own. 

2. Research American traditions about fish. 

3. Research Pacific Northwest traditions about fish 
and art work about fish. 

4. Make large butcher paper carp and stuff them with 
shredded paper. 

5. Write carp poems or stories. 

6. Find recipes for carp in Chinese cookbooks and 
share them in class. Encourage observations 
comparing Chinese cooking methods with American. 

7. Explore the world's environmental crises. Consider 
the impact of each of these crises on China's fish 
ponds : 

a. toxic chemicals 

b. environmental causes of disease 

c. threats to the ozone level 

d. deforestation and desertification 

e. erosion 

f. wastes - agricultural and hazardous 

g. energy shortages 
i. acid rain 
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STUDENT READTNfl ; 

CHINESE T RADITIONS ABOUT FISH 

are such an important source of protein for fho 

fish eSe i£ e 2H S many traditions and folklore include 

fish, in Chinese the word for fish. YU sounds nvo 

word for abundance. This pun is us4d fre^entfy i^cSnese 

IS IS! S? e ry as “ omen of 9°°^ fortune and prosperiS 

is traditionai ^ 

directions^xaajcing SS ST flexibility and 

Sf! ?JS eranCe are alS ° qualities that the ChlnlS atSibS! 

ar . China, a pair of fish facing each other as if thev 

are kissing is symbolic of the joys of marriage and is a ^ 
common wedding gift. Fish are believed STsSim pairs so 
this symbol represents harmony. n pairs ' so 

mar«fS d ? list J S ^ mbolism re 9 a rding fish includes a wooden 
sdnS ?r f0rmed ln the shape of fish backbones. The fish 
Buddha * S? Ver -. SpeakS - represent s perfect submission to^' 
meditation^ Clapper 15 used to focus concentration during 

working^ard^erf^fe^ 1 ? °f China told of carps which after 
waterfLi of tSXS^fi^’ ^tSS^Sc^e^rlgSIs'^Ihe 

!?f°g, a " d , Persistence. They were also sent as 9 

taskT lat£>ry “ eSsages to thos e who achieved any difficult 




OUTLINE OF JADE CARVING OF "KISSING FISH" 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET; 



CHINESE TRADITIONS ABOUT FISH 



1 . 



pSon n tSSk a of i Sai?h a Paintin9 " ight Bake a chinesa 



2 . 



Nhat can fish do which might encourage 
them as flexible and free? 



us to describe 



3. Explain two other Chinese traditions about fish. 



4. Draw your idea of the Chinese symbol for "Kissing Fish." 
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STUDENT READTWC ? 

THE CARPS WHO I/RAPT o ver DRAGON GATE 
By Jin Jin 

Itejestie green mountains stood in the distance Below 

“ aa a V1 } la ? e 1,1 fr ° nt Which flowed a clearTiver thlt 
™ a ^ ere! ? through golden fields of wheat. Along the banks 

sL^oroir?K Were graceful P°Pl«s and willows Ind you^ld 
see across the way peach trees that were about to bloom 

^oSs al J? WS ? k f mned over the stalks of wheat and then/ like 
arrows, flew into azure skies. The bees were busv workino 

SS2?i3 he K fl ? WerS While the butterflies were fluttering 
leav^J^SJ*' SB Y BT *l dragonflies rested on the caluSus 
leaves which grew beside the river. At that moment several 
young carps raised their heads above the water to have a 

s^aw™? 819 ° f drag ° nflies lightened them, so Sey . 

5° ld f n S rP/ who seemed to be the leader of the school 
called out. Come on! Quick! I have good news for you?? ' 

"What is it?" All the other carps were very curious, 
just tSedi??^ Eaid ' " Hey! 1 can juM P over the bridge! I 



"You're boasting!" someone said. 
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•fchi«k A ??« r w d b y. th ® se words. Golden Carp retorted, "You 
think I'm boasting? if you don't belike it, I o4n show 

will it^ * * one*of S t hen t responded , See * 1 — * *bink be 

was a^g r c^rnL?Sch^ar??e2y d St ° ne btid9e beside which 
. . "Look everyone, I'm going to jump!" Then Golden earn 

wiS al? his S?^?! dS ' 9athered himself together and lea£t 

call i^behinl to cheer hi “ they heard a voice 

immediately dnd was Grand “ a Car P- The ? went to her 

scoldl^rntni^^ yOU a. to jum P over the bridge?" Grandma 
it i«s‘> wKar en Carp sternly. "Don't you know how dangerous 

stone ? bridge? are ” 9 ° ln9 t0 d ° if y °“ sh ould fa ump Etotto 
oonfidSoe. W ° n t happen ' Grandaa ' ” Solden carp answered with 
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Be tell^oi a e sto?y!» te if y ° U hUrt yoursel£! c °»« °n, let 
great S atteitSn.° arPS gatherea around her ' listening with 

. "^if story was told to me by my own grandma," she 
. Legend has it that there's a Dragon Gate which 

Pi a f e ^ere the sea and rive? Set? I? wS 
_agnificent and high, a carp who could jump over this 

Heaven would become a dragon immediately and fly to 

®“I en ; y ° ur 9re at ancestors all tried to jimp ovir the 
gate , but none of them succeeded .... 11 

Carp cut in? thin * 1 COUld j '“ p over 11 ' Srandma?" Golden 

"You’re too young now to make a try, dear child v,,„„ 
D«goHa?e°? “ P ' y ° U " ay not ba 2 <Wtte ££ 

carps "inquired . where * s the Dra 9°" Gate?" one of the other 



talk. 



"1 don’t know exactly , » Grandma said, shaking her head. 
When she left, all the carps got together to have a 



Golden Carp spoke first, "I'm going to look for 
Dragon Gate. Who wants to come with me? if only I could 
become a huge dragon! I'm bored staying here?" 

companions agreed to go alono exeunt- 

"Then I'll go wherever you go!" The vounere*!*- 
said, feeling ashamed of himself? youngest carp 

fho . f° **** began their journey, swimming together alona 
the big river. On the way. Golden Caro rais3 9 

above the water from tirJto ti»“ bu?he d?f noi see to. 

£nr’o„^ r -° Slt L led the “ on - T hey felt sure that i? Sey 
kept on going, they would succeed. ^ 

. A Tter turning a few bends , they found that the river 

v!o“nt W i££ Sev d hTr £Uddenly there came a Tirl st 
violent that they had to swim with all their might. When 
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fa ?h,n?fff. d S?” 9 ? t 5 e trouble ' i waters, they took a 
rest, thrusting their heads upward for a bit of fjfesh air. 

last «5? e youngest one who had lagged behind caught 
with them. "Where can we find the Dragon Gate?" he asked. 

wondered ** *** south or in the north?" another one 

"Grandma said it was very high. In my opinion, so Iona 

o? t 2 W ?5 d 1116 upper reach we ’ i:L find th e gate soone? 

or later." Golden Carp's words calmed the others. 

After a short rest, they went on. But before long, 
they came upon water weeds that blocked their path. 
Cautiously, they moved among the tall weeds. "Ouch!" the 
car P called out, for his tail was caught in the 
« ?\ a J d . he J COUld not free himse lf- They were at a loss 
d °' Y hen suddenly a voice roared, "Who is that 

blaS d iSL in ^° my f ore st?" Looking up at them with angry 
black eyes was a big crab who was sitting on a rock. "Get 
out of here!" the crab yelled, waving hil sharp pincers? 

to was . very bold * introduced themselves 

2® J 1 ® a " d said, "We are m search of the Dragon Gate so 
that we can try to jump over it." 

dowl , fro11 the rock then and asked. 

Jump over the Dragon Gate? Who said you could do it?" 

"We decided by ourselves," Golden Carp replied. 

courage? “Su^o^K?" ?*£ 

youngest W “ dS With his th. 

thanking the crab, the group moved on. 

saw haard . a st ^ange sound. Looking up, they 

a V aa f K ° f _ them a bl( ? iron bridge spanning over the river. 

shout t ? e D f a 9° n Gate! Here's the Dragon Gate!" they 
shouted, jumping with joy. 1 

ab ? ut .t° leap across when one of his 
to stopi)^ him, pointing out that it would be easier to 
® brid f e in stead. So in no time, they all passed 
^ H and c aPPeared on the other side, a heated discussion 
ensued. Some argued that it was the Dragon Gate, while 

ha > a dlfferent opinion. Meanwhile, a train with 

ThinkinS°^hat°?i" g ° Ut °£ its stack was approaching. 

Thinking that this must be the big dragon, they were so 

frightened that they hid in the depths of tee watlr? 
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When the noise became fainter in the distance the carps 
came up from the bottom. They decided to leave the place 
and not take any more chances. 

They continued on their journey in pursuit of the real 
Dragon Gate. Not long afterward they met a mother fish with 
children. she advised them, "Don't go further. Go back 
quickly. Otherwise you'll be washed away by the swift 
currents . " 



"We're looking for the Dragon Gate." 
replied. 



The young carps 



. , Astonished at this. Mother Fish shook her head and 

sa ?T' You're only daydreaming." Then she left with her 
children. 



The carps went on, coming to a big river. Golden Carp 
caught sight of new construction. In order to have a closer 
look, he flapped his tail and leapt a bit higher. "I've 
seen the real Dragon Gate!" he told his companions 
excitedly. 



"Is it very high?" "Where is it?" 
eagerly. 



His companions asked 



• ° ne a ^ ter another they leapt up, hoping to see with 
their own eyes. The Dragon Gate was a tall bridge made of 
stone on which were many red flags that fluttered in the 
wind. They were sure that it was the real Dragon Gate. But 
who could leap over it? 



"I'll jump first, then you follow," Golden Carp 
volunteered to take the lead. He rushed toward the gate at 
high speed and leapt up. Though he leapt higher than 
before, it was still a distance to the top of the gate. He 
made a few more attempts but failed each time. Then there 
came a wave. Hoisted by the wave. Golden Carp could leap 
much higher than before. He got an idea. He told a carp to 
leap into the air, and when that carp was about to drop 
down. Golden Carp told another one to give a push from 
below, pushing his companion over to the other side of the 
Dragon Gate. It worked. At last with the help of a wave. 
Golden Carp himself also leapt over the gate. 



On the other side, the water was clean and calm. 
Resting, the young carps looked about and found that it was 
even more beautiful than what Grandma had described. Along 
the river banks were alternately planted willows and peach 
trees. The sight of green trees dotted with pink peach 
blossoms was really splendid, in high spirits now, the 
carps played with abandon in the water. 
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Nightfall was approaching. Suddenly the surface of the 
w ?3® r _V a ® llt: . up * T ^ e villages in the distance were ablaze 
lights with their reflection shining on the water. The 
carps had never seen so many lights before. They wondered 
could be Heaven. While puzzling over this, a 
swallow happened by. 

"How did you come here, you carps?" the swallow asked, 
greatly surprised to see them. 



"We jumped over the Dragon Gate and settled down here," 
the carps answered. Then they asked the. swallow if the 
lights twinkling overhead were the stars. "Those are 
legendary luminous pearls," the swallow replied, smiling. 
Then she told them that there were more "stars" in the 
distance. 



When the swallow was about to leave, one of the carps 
asked her, "How can you see your way?" 

■. "With the luminous pearls lighting the way, I won't get 
lost," the swallow replied. 

Then Golden Carp got an idea and asked, "Auntie 
Swallow, could you please take a message to our grandma? 
Please tell her that we have jumped over the Dragon Gate." 

Another one cut in, "Tell Grandma we'd like her to join 



The swallow nodded. "But I must tell you 
Dragon Gate, but the Dragon Gate Reservoir. 



that is not 

If 



no d *?^ erence * Anyhow, it is a very nice 
place," the carps said. 



saying goodbye to them, the swallow flew on her 
way. Before long the young carps lost sight of her. 



° n receivin <? the message. Grandma, 
everafter Motlier would soon come and live with them happily 
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APPENDIX 1 ; 



PRONUNCIATION GUIDE 



Chinese words in this book are written in the Pinyin 
romanization system, which is the one most commonly used to 
write the Chinese language in a Roman alphabet. Until 
recently , names were more often written in the Wade-Giles 
romanization system. This has caused changes such as Zhou 

°3L?? ou for ^ at dynasty and Qin Shihuangdi instead 
of Ch m Shih-huang ti for the First Emperor. Mao Tse-t'uncr 
is now written Mao Zedong. y 

Most Pinyin symbols are pronounced more or less as English- 
speakers would expect, with the exception of: 



c 

q 

X 

zh 

z 



e 

o 

ou 



is pronounced like the ts in it's 
is pronounced like the ch in cheap 
is pronounced like the sh in sheen 
is pronounced like the j in jump 
is pronounced like the ds in lids 

is pronounced like the e in talent or the uh in 
huh 

before ng is pronounced like the u in rung 
is pronounced like the aw in law 
is pronounced like the o in go 



Chinese is a tonal language, with the standard dialect usina 
four tones. Using the syllable "ma" as an example, the 
tones are: 9 



ma 

ma 

ma 

ma 



first tone: relatively high-pitched , does not 

rise or fall 

second tone: mid-range, rises rapidly 

third tone, starts mid— range, dips to a low 
pitch and then rises 

fourth tone: starts high and falls rapidly 



Since tones are essential to the meaning of the syllables in 
Chinese, the four examples of "ma" can mean, among other 
things : 



ma 


mother 


✓ 


ma 


hemp 


V 


ma 


horse 


\ 

ma 


scold 



APPENDIXES 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

LENGTH: 

* ii = 0.31 mile =0.5 kilometer 
1 chi = 1.09 feet = 0.33 meter 

1 mile = 3.22 li = 1.61 kilometers 
1 foot = 0.91 chi = 0.31 meter 

1 chi = 10 cun 
1 cun = 1.2 inches 



AREA: 



1 mu = 0.16 acre = 6.67 hectares 
1 acre = 6.07 mu = 0.41 hectare 
1 hectare = 15 mu = 2.47 acres 



WEIGHT: 

1 J-i-h * 1*1 pounds = 0.5 kilogram 
1 pound = 0.91 jin = 0.45 kilogram 
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APPENDIX 3; 



CURRICUL UM MATERIALS ABOUT CHINA 

Sources for good 'teaching materials about China include; 

CTIR PRESS , Center for Teaching International Relations, 
university of Denver , Denver , Colorado 80208. CTIR 
distributes a variety of useful materials, including 
Changing Images o f China and Demystifying the Chinese 
Language , both of which use creative activities to further 
cultural awareness. Suitable for a wide range of grade 
levels. 

CHINA BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 2929 Twenty-fourth Street San 
Francisco, California 94110. This is the best single source 
for English-language materials from and about China. The 
free catalog includes craft items and children's books. 

EAST ASIA RESOURCE CENTER, Jackson School of International 
Studies, Thomson DR-05, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 98195. Telephone; (206) 543-1921. This book is 
one of a series of curriculum materials about china, Japan, 
and Korea developed by the EARC. Letters from Chengdu . 
Letters — from Korea . Modern Japan; An Idea Book for K— 12 
Educators , and Teaching abou t Japan through the Arts are 
others. Write to the EARC to receive a free quarterly 

newsletter announcing programs, institutes, and curriculum 
materials. 



EAST ASIAN CURRICULUM PROJECT, East Asia Institute, Columbia 
University , 420 East 118th Street, New York, New York 10027. 
This project has published two comprehensive curriculum 
supplements on China and Japan. China; A Teaching Workbook- 
covers a wide range of topics and includes charts, maps, and 
audiovisual suggestions. The second edition, published in 
1982, is 333 pages ling and costs $39 including handling. 



SPICE, Lou Henry Hoover Building, Room 200, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 94305-3219. Many 
outstanding teaching units about china and other countries 
have been developed by this international education project. 
Write for a catalog which describes teacher-tested units for 
®ll grade levels. Some are Demystifying the Chinese 
Language (originally published by SPICE) , Traditional 

Chinese Celebrations; Continuity and Charn^T in Taiwan , and 

Contemporary Family Life in Rural China ] 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Office of 
Multicultural and Equity Education, old Capitol Building, 
FG-11, Olympia, Washington 98504. This office publishes a 
variety of teaching materials about Asia and Asian 
Americans. Letters from Chengdu , an introduction to China 
for elementary school students, is one of them. All are 
free. 
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